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l first met Laurie Baker in the early 1980s in Madhya Pradesh, but it 
was only after I joined HUDCO as Chairman and Managing Director 
in 1985 that I had the opportunity of seeing his buildings in Kerala. It 
was then that I realized that his was a master’s hand. Baker’s locally 
active methods and simple innovations had created economical and 
attractive forms for all: whether poor or rich, a school or a church, the 
specifications, textures and architectural manners were always similar. 
This commonality of approach, he reasoned, was essential to create any 
impact on housing in a country the size of India. 

Laurie Baker is truly the Hassan Fathy of India. People say that Baker has 
developed his architecture based on the vernacular architecture of Kerala, 
respecting the local climate— the hot and humid climate of the region— and 
environment while designing his buildings. While this is certainly true, I 
might add that his architecture also has a universal applicability. 

Laurie Baker’s message is loud and clear — economize on materials 
and provide quality homes through better-trained and better-organized 
artisans. This message has legitimacy not only for the building activity 
in India but also for other developing countries. 

And yet, just as the purity of the traditional ragas has to be main- 
tained through constant practice, Laurie Baker s ideas should be main- 
tained through sustained application. Today, Baker’s designs and ideas 
have brought about a movement. A number of young architects, from 
Kerala and other parts of India are spreading his architectural approach 
to all parts of the country'. They build homes which look, are, and cost 
'Laurie Baker’. HUDCO too is promoting Baker’s ideas and technology 
through training programmes. Concepts on mud construction are being 
promoted through HUDCO’s Laurie Baker Mud Foundation. 

HUDCO ’s sponsorship of this book is seen in the light of bringing to 
the public eye, these and other ideas on thoughtful low-cost design; but 
more than that, the book is meant as a kind of practical tribute to a gifted 
and generous architect. 


New Delhi 
June 1 991 


S.K. Shanna 
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Author’s Note 


Some years ago, an employee of the Organization for Urban Housing 
recounted to me how an invitation to a national seminar on housing had 
been turned down by Laurie Baker. The meeting was meant to discuss 
the allocation of billions of rupees for housing and to take a decision on 
the policy towards the twenty million houses that were required in the 
country in the next five-year plan. It was an important meeting of a core 
group headed by the prime minister; the ten days of discussion were to 
produce a paper that would improve the lot of the country’s homeless. 
But Laurie Baker refused to attend the seminar and in a letter thanking 
the prime minister for the invitation he stated his views on the subject of 
housing. Inside the envelope was also a statement of the expenses that 
they would have incurred had he accepted the invitation. Airfare for a 
trip to Trivandrum, taxi fare, hotel accommodation and meals for ten 
days, plus a daily stipend — all of which added up to over Rs 30,000. 
According to Baker the money would have been better spent in actually 
providing housing to two needy families he knew locally in Trivandrum; 
their names, addresses and details of destitution were also enclosed in 
the letter along with the request that these funds be despatched quickly to 
them so that construction could begin before the monsoons hit Kerala. 

I am fortunate to have experienced something of the integrity of 
Baker’s life in the few years I spent recording his work in the late eighties. 
The book was originally intended to be a guide to his method of building, 
but over the many meetings in the veranda of his home, the Hamlet, and 
the numerous visits to the sites (occasionally carrying a client’s door on 
the roof of his car) and watching him communicate with the Malyalee 
masons with vigorous gestures, I came to realize that Baker’s architecture 
is a by-product of a larger picture — a picture that recognizes the 
importance of people’s aspirations for a better life. I began to see that his 
buildings were merely a direct and honest response to this spirit, this 
idea. It was after having realized this that the book took a different turn. 

Baker’s past, his religious affiliation, his experience and lifestyle, 
assumed an importance beyond the normal scope of the study of an 
architectural career. It is these that gave the book its form— Laurie Baker: 
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Life, Work, Writings contains the three inseparable facets of a single man, 
each influencing and affecting the other. 

In the ten years since the first edition of the book Baker has gone on 
to build several new institutions in Kerala and gift his precious time to 
projects in earthquake and cyclone-affected areas. Despite his advancing 
years, he continues to work with a passion that hasn’t dimmed. Baker’s 
originality has meant going back to origins — to an understanding of a 
common and comprehensive way of living. 

The directness and simplicity of Laurie Baker’s own work made it 
essential that the book be intended for all: the interested lay reader, the 
architect, and the student of architecture — anyone with even a passing 
interest in ideas of design, low cost building, or the life of a committed 
individual. But while a public readership calls for a general text — an 
‘atmosphere’ created of words and photographs — -the professional and 
the practitioner seek the technicalities of plan and details. Though on the 
outset the resolution of this duality appeared difficult, the text was kept 
entirely presentational, free of polemics or controversies on Third World 
housing. I was purely a chronicler, an interpreter of the man and his ideas. 
It is in this spirit that I hope the book will be received. 

New Delhi Gautam Bhatia 

January 2000 


Section I 


LIFE 




Baker's Contribution to 
Architecture 


I learn my architecture by watching what ordinary people do; in any case it 
is always the cheapest and simplest because ordinary people do it. They 
don’t even employ builders, the families do it themselves. The job works, 
you can see it in the old buildings — the way wood lattice work with a lot of 
little holes filters the light and glare. I’m absolutely certain that concrete 
frames filled with glass panels is not the answer. 

My clients have always been Indian. I’ve not even had the foreign- 
returned to deal with, since I work primarily with the poor and I’ve always 
wanted to give people what they want and what they need which obviously 
is all Indian. My feeling as an architect is that you’re not after all trying to 
put up a monument which will be remembered as a ‘Laurie Baker Building’ 
but Mohan Singh’s house where he can live happily with his family . 1 

Laurie Baker has worked in India for over forty years now. He is one of 
the very few architects who has had the opportunity and the stamina to 
work on such a remarkably varied spectrum of projects ranging from 
fishermen’s villages to institutional complexes and from low-cost mud- 
housing schemes to low-cost cathedrals. In Trivandrum alone he has 
built over a thousand houses. Besides this, his work includes forty 
churches, numerous schools, institutions and hospitals. 

It is not only the number of buildings that Laurie Baker has designed 
and the range of architectural commissions he has executed that sets 
him apart from other architects. What makes his work even more 
remarkable is the way in which he draws creative sustenance from the 
environment in which he works, absorbing vernacular patterns of con- 
struction and individual styles of living to such a degree that he is able 
to give his clients the comfort and ease of homes and institutions that 
arc firmly rooted in the soil upon which they stand. AH this is done 
keeping in mind the special needs of those who will inhabit or use these 
places. 

In the designing of these varied projects, Laurie Baker lakes half-for- 
gotten vernacular patterns of design and construction from the rural 
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setting to dislocated urban residents whose building choices are often 
limited to the unsuitable structural concepts discarded in the West. In 
every building that Baker designs, he asserts the appropriateness of 
traditional construction to local conditions, adapting existing locally- 
available materials and traditional methods to contemporary urban 
structures. 

A recognition of Baker’s contribution to architecture has a singular 
timeliness today. It has come at a time when a questing conscience has 
provoked the developing world — concerned with growth that is ap- 
propriate — to look inwards, to solutions of its own making. In these 
circumstances. Baker in India remains a lone protagonist, experiment- 
ing singly and quietly in a distant corner of the country and providing 
information on the causes and results of his numerous architectural 
interventions. 

In both, his work and writings, Baker emphatically rejects the ‘inter- 
national style’ that lingers so perniciously in India. The French architect, 



Le Corbusier, who designed Chandigarh, spawned a host of acolytes 
seeking a universally applicable architectural technology. The result of 
this is seen in the post- fifties buildings of almost every city in India. 
Baker has never accepted the idea that the multiplicity of human needs 
and aspirations can be fulfilled by a standard set of design options and 
materials. He believes that individual needs stem from India’s diverse 
environment, the varying cultural patterns and lifestyles; and he feels 
that these needs must be met through an architecture which is respon- 
sive, uses local materials and expresses itself in many different forms. 

In Baker’s scheme of things, architecture cannot be transplanted 
without doing violence to those very needs which it is attempting to 
meet. When, for example, the introverted patterns of desert architec- 
ture are transferred to the fertile landscapes of the Kerala coast, it 
dislocates traditional patterns of living. Parallels to this may be seen in 
any mass housing scheme, when all-too-often, inhabitants are com- 
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pelled lo camp uncomlortably within unsuitable contours and divisions 
of space. 

However, Baker is no conservative. He is at pains to emphasize the 
fact that living architecture thrives on appropriate assimilation and 
adaptation. Indeed, its vitality frequently stems from its ability lo change 
and to meet the changing needs and perceptions of its inhabitants. 
Architecture, like any craft, is an organic, evolving form; and traditional 
patterns are not the rigidly-structured creations of individuals but the 
collective experience of many generations. Baker's architecture draws 
inspiration from the work of successive generations of builders, from 
the imprint of the environment and those who have lived in it. In his 
case it happens to be his adopted home state of Kerala in south India. 

The building techniques Baker has evolved to suit specific problems 
of his poorer clients in Kerala is not a formula applicable to all similar 
situations; and yet, from it stems an entire ideology of architectural 
practice — a pattern that is revolutionary in its simplicity and its con- 
tradiction of the accepted norms of architecture in contemporary India. 
Baker’s work is an effective demonstration of his own strength, his own 
interpretation of tradition, technology and lifestyle. 


Influences 


Distinctive architectural styles were not designed by some famous ancient 
architect who decreed that a certain style will be used in Japan and a certain 
other style will be used in Peru and yet another style in Punjab. The 
upturned, horned roofs of buildings as found in Kerala, China and Japan 
are the direct result of the people of those places making use of the most 
common, plentiful, useful material: bamboo— to house and protect them 
from natural enemies such as sun, rain, hurricanes and wind. A completely 
different set of styles has evolved in hot, dry, treeless, desert areas, as in parts 
of LLgypt, Iran and India; in almost every- district in the world these natural 
styles have grown to the patterns that could he seen in the first half of this 
century. 

Our ‘backward' ancestors had learned how to live with and cope with the 
problems of climate. 'Fhcy had learned that a pitched or a sloping roof 
lessened the effects of all these hazards. They knew the movements of air 
currents and placed their wall openings almost at ground level. They knew f 
that hot air rises and allowed it to travel upwards from the low eaves to the 
openings at the ends of the high ridge. They understood and applied 
principles of insulation; their roofing materials formed hollow cellular 
protective layers and their storage spaces provided insulation from the 
midday sun. They had understood that wall surfaces can absorb and retain 
just as much heat as a roof surface, so they kept these walls as small in area 
as possible and never left them unprotected. They knew that eye -strain from 
working out in the sun could he alleviated by rest in an area where glare was 
eliminated and they used smooth, hard, light -coloured surfaces sparingly 
and left the natural materials— wood, latent c, brick, stone — exposed. Their 
practical know-ledge of the properties of these differing building materials 
was amazing. They knew', for instance, how to design their limber and wood 
work to avoid warping, twisting and cracking. * 

Laurie Baker’s philosophy of architecture is inextricably bound with his 
experiences of childhood and youth in England, and, later, in the 
Pithoragarh district of Uttar Pradesh in the Himalayas where he lived 
for sixteen years. 

One of his earliest architecture-related memories is that of being 
baffled by the differences in the siyles of houses at the seaside, where 
he went on holidays, and that of houses in the mountains, where he lived. 
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When he was seventeen, he went on a cycling tour of Europe with 
friends. He was fascinated by the unfolding vistas of nature, landscapes, 
cities and people. The differences in the life-patterns of the people and 
the differences in the houses from country to country left an indelible 
impression on his mind. 

By the time he returned from the tour he was already thinking of a 
career in architecture, and, soon afterwards, enrolled at the Birmingham 
School of Architecture. He graduated in 1937. However, the Second 
World War broke out before he could complete the period of profes- 
sional apprenticeship. During the war Baker enlisted'in the Friends 
Ambulance Unit and was sent to China as part of a surgical unit serving 
in the war between China and Japan. He then went to Burma and, in 
the midst of bitter fighting, was involved in lending to severely- wounded 
victims. His unit thus learnt to function under the most difficult cir- 
cumstances. Later, Baker worked with the civilian population, dealing 
with people suffering from leprosy. He became deeply involved with the 
work he was doing, but the hardships he had endured took their toll on 
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his health and he was sent back to England to recuperate. On his way 
back, while waiting for a ship at Bombay, he had a chance encounter 
with Mahatma Gandhi whose philosophy was to be a major influence in 
his work. 

When in England, Baker heard of a worldwide organization dealing 
with leprosy in India. As he explains it, ‘The organization wanted a 
builder-architect-engineer sort of person, with planning and building 
experience and with a knowledge of leprosy and its treatment, to convert 
old refugee centres into actual treatment hospitals. So it was to this job 
that I came back to India in 1945.’ 

Newer kinds of treatments and cures for leprosy were being 
developed at the time. The mission for which Baker worked already had 
ninety retugee and leprosy homes in India, all of which were in remote 
areas. The buildings in which they were housed were becoming increas- 
ingly inadequate for the new forms of treatments. Baker’s job often 
included renovating old buildings and transforming old asylums into 
modern hospitals with the smallest possible expenditure. He worked 
and lived in various parts of the country gaining valuable knowledge of 
a variety of simple building styles and experience in dealing with all kinds 
of materials. ‘I preferred to live with an Indian and his family,’ he says, 
speaking of this period in his life, ‘At one of these leprosy hospitals in 
the slate of Uttar Pradesh, I stayed with a family called Chandy. My 
host’s sister, Elizabeth Jacob, was a doctor working in a hospital in 
Hyderabad. We met and decided to get married. . . There was the 
obvious and natural opposition from various friends and family mem- 
bers to such a mixed marriage.’ 

The couple decided to wait. Elizabeth carried on with her work in the 
same mission in Hyderabad, and Baker continued to travel from one 
leprosy hospital to another — carrying out architectural improvements, 
and in some cases building anew to accommodate the equipment and 
the new systems of treatment that were being introduced by the mission 
doctors. He and Elizabeth would see each other whenever their work 
permitted. They found that they were beginning to disagree with some 
of the mission’s ideologies. But they continued to work devotedly for 
the cause to w’hich both were, by now, firmly committed. However, their 
dissatisfaction with the mission grew and, eventually, they left their jobs 
in 1948. They were married soon afterwards. 
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While on a trekking honeymoon at the foothills of Kumaon the 
Bakers decided to settle down in Pilhoragarh in the Himalayas. Baker 
recalls, 'After walking and climbing miles from anywhere we stopped to 
rest and recover and relax in a place a few miles above Pilhoragarh. 
Immediately, people having no access to medical facilities discovered 
Kuni (Elizabeth) was a doctor. They gave us accommodation and 
immediately we were in business and set up our first little hospital in a 
disused tea shop.’ 


Btikcr'9 view of Pi thorn garh 



The Bakers remained in Pilhoragarh foi the next sixteen years. It was 
here, while living amongst the poor in the most adverse climatic condi- 
tions and in uncompromising hill terrain, that Laurie Baker came to 
understand the value of vernacular building. 


I am these days sometimes quoted as an expert or an authority on 
‘appropriate 1 or ‘intermediate 1 technology and although I did not know It at 
the time, it was my life and experiences at Pilhoragarh that taught me 

‘appropriate and intermediate 1 technology 

To me, this Himalayan domestic architecture was a perfect example of 
vernacular architecture. Simple, efficient, inexpensive. . . .As usual this 
delightful, dignified housing demonstrated hundreds of years of building 
research on how to cope with local materials, how to cope with local climate 
hazards and how to accommodate ihc local social pattern of living. It dealt 
with incidental difficult problems of how to build on a steeply sloping site, 
or how to cope with earthquakes and how lo avoid land sliding areas and 
paths. The few examples of attempts to modernize housing merely 
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tie monst rated, only too clearly, our modern conceit and shewed how very 
foolish we are when we attempt to ignore or abandon these hundreds of 
years of 'research’ in local building materials " 


Memories of Mountain Living 


making bread in a cooking pot 



ihz h\>o types of angecthr 



The direct and honest use of local materials created its own expres- 
sion of structural necessity, of economic restraint. Confronted with 
building materials like rock, mud. laterite and cow-dung. Baker’s ar- 
chitectural practice in the Himalayas was anything but conventional. His 
education at the Birmingham School of Architecture and the skills 
acquired during his professional apprenticeship in England became 
decidedly insignificant in the austere mountain environment in which 
he found himself. He realized that the local people knew how to use 
materials more effectively than he did. 


the leashing machine {rttha urns added to this) 



It was a very unusual sight to see an English architect, with an urban 
background, working with and learning from mountain tribesmen and 
village masons, and using indigenous materials for building. However, 
it proved to be a richly fruitful alliance. Baker learnt to adapt his skills 
and training to the needs with which he was now faced. He built schools, 
hospitals and community buildings, all of which ran on a self-supporting 
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basis. The structures produced were naturally low key and instinctive- 
by-products of the site conditions and the local skills available. And yet, 
they were the beginning of what was to develop into the unique Baker 
style of architecture. 

Village planning and site utilization were equally functional and delightfully 
simple. Usually there were rows (terraces) of houses all joined together with 
common dividing partition walls; sometimes when anywhere iroin three to 
ten or twelve brothers lived in such a row of houses, the from veranda was 
common to all. These multi-housed rows of dwellings were usually under 
one big long common roof. The row followed the contours wherever 
possible, and as a consequence was sometimes curved. The row of houses 
was usually sited to overlook the terraced fields below, to catch the sunshine, 
and to gel protection from rain, snow and cold winds from the forest or steep 
hillside behind. 

The foundations were almost invariably built on stone straight off solid 
rock — a foundation of Mother Barth herself. Very rarely did the people use 
earth that could be terraced or cultivated, but they chose their building sites 
along rocks, ridges or spurs of the mountains where cultivation would be 
impossible. 

Their foundation problems were therefore nil, and the rock they quar- 
ried for building the foundation and basement w'alls was split or blasted out 
from the same bed rock on w'hich they w ? ould build. I never saw any rubble 
being carried more than a hundred yards and, of course, it w r as all carried 
on someone's head. 

The superstructure walls were also built of the same quarried -on-the- 
spot stone. Sometimes it was big and square and chunky, in other places it 
was more like thick slate in large sheets or slabs only a few inches thick. And 
of course it was all built in mud mortar. The w^alls were heaped on the inside 
with mud, or mud and cow'-dung, or time mortar or plaster. Sometimes the 
outside was left as it was, or, sometimes, it too was treated with some sort 
of time plaster. 

Doors and windows were often of delightfully shaped and simply carved 
woodwork using chir-pine or deodar, or occasionally some other local 
country w-ood such as tuni. But this timber was ahvays found within a few' 
hundred yards, or at most a mile or two. of the house being constructed. 

The w-ood for the roofs was extravagantly lavish in size. Whole tree 
trunks were used for the ridge-pole and purlins and trusses. Again, all these 
roofing materials were close at hand. Occasionally a wealthier person w ould 
send a few miles for a thinner quality of slate which could be shaped and 
squared, but this was their form of showing off and was not a necessity and 
fortunately not often indulged in. This whole roof construction over the wall 
construction, was completely adequate to cope w’itb the climatic extremes 
of heat and dryness in summer, with the violent rain storms, and with the 
heavy snow in the w-inter. 4 


The strength and the organic resilience of Baker's early architecture 
was the direct outcome of his own strength and resilience. And, in turn, 
the years of continuous settlement in a single place gave his designs a 
quality of rootedness. The lessons he derived from this experience in 
the Himalayas and the architectural principles he learnt there remained 
with him even when, years later, he resumed practice in Trivandrum. 

The Bakers left Pithoragarh in 1963 and moved to a similar hill area 
in central Kerala. They settled in a remote village, Vakamon, inhabited 
by tribal people and Tamil migrants, and continued to work in much the 
same way as they had in Pithoragarh — building schools and leprosy 
treatment centres, using their skills and training for the benefit of the 
local people, and learning local skills as they did so. 

Several years later, while on a holiday at Trivandrum, they got 
involved with leprosy work in the southern city and just stayed on. 

In Trivandrum, Baker applied all that he had learnt to a wider 
clientele — building homes for the middle class and institutions for a 
wide range of organizations. Today, over a thousand families in the 
Trivandrum district live in Baker's houses; and the evolution of his style 
can be traced through his work in and around this city. 

As he worked, Baker began to understand the essential simplicity that 
is at the base of effective, living architecture. He refined his style, 
stepping away from unnecessary accoutrements A chance encounter 
with Mahatma Gandhi at the beginning of his career seems to have made 
a great impact on his architecture, as Gandhi’s ideologies were to 
influence him in all his work. Though this is not the single most per- 
suasive influence in Baker's life, in the course of several discourses of 
the Mahatma, Baker imbibed the meaning of one of his most persistent 
messages — that change in post-independent India can be brought about 
only through education and revival of the local crafts and cottage 
industries; that is, real independence can be only achieved by self- 
reliance and by encouraging local craftsmanship. Unfortunately, much 
too often this message has been lost in the muddy waters of politics and 
the race to modernize India. Thus Baker's work is more relevant 
particularly now than ever before. 
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I believe that Gandhiji is the only leader in our country who has talked 
consistently with common-sense about the building needs of our country. 

Whitt he said many years ago is even more pertinent now. One of the things 
he said that impressed me and has influenced my thinking more than 
anything else was that the ideal houses in the ideal village will be built of 
materials which are all found within a five-mile radius of the house. What 
clearer explanat ion is there of what appropriate building technology means 
than this advice by Gandhiji. I confess that as a young architect, born, 
brought up, educated and qualified in the West, I thought at first Gandhiji’s 
ideal was a bit ‘far-fetched’ and I used to argue to myself that of course he 
probably did not intend us to take this ideal too literally. 

But now, in my seventies and with forty years of building behind me, I 
have come to the conclusion that he was right, literally word for word, and 
that he did not mean that there could be exceptions. If only I had not been 
so proud and sure of my learning and my training as an architect, I could 
have seen clearly wonderful examples of Gandhiji’s wisdom aU round me 
throughout the entire period I lived in the Pithoragarh district. 

Baker’s instinctive response to Gandhi’s simplicity and his accep- 
tance of the frugal style of life in Pilhoragarh stems perhaps from his 
Quaker background. The rigorous Quaker upbringing, with its emphasis 
on simplicity and austerity, its rejection of all ornament and luxury as 
sinful self-indulgence, was reinlorced by the theories of modernism that 
were current during his architectural training — the one complementing 
the other. And so, though Baker’s work appears to emanate from the 
functional doctrines of the modern movement, it is largely the outcome 
of his Quaker past. If the modernist ideology dictated that design be 
determined by purpose and by the mechanical process by which it is 
realized, the Quakers arrived at a similar conclusion from a different 
starting point. The sort of burdened and lorced functionalism that the 
modern doctrine enforced with elaborate theory, came naturally to 
those whose religious beliefs sought to express in their handiwork the 
desire to labour willingly and honestly. 

Quaker craftsmanship has become a byword for harmonious propor- 
tions, finely-executed workmanship and simple elegance. These 
qualities emanate from a deeply-held belief that each piece ot work is 
an offering to God and must, therclore, not only be without flaw, but 
must not violate God’s creation in the making. From this stems a natural 
inclination to use the materials cautiously, leading to a conservationist 
approach to design. Baker’s deep convictions and the persistent inten- 
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tion to eliminate ornamentation is achieved in forms that are themsel- 
ves so pure, so free of self-consciousness, that their beauty lies only in 
their soundness of construction and the perfection of craftsmanship. 

Baker’s architecture, firmly anchored to his Quaker beliefs, is or- 
dered by the considerations and circumstances of this ancient ecclesias- 
tical consciousness. To enter a room, a hall, a house built by him is to 
become immediately aware of this profound connection. For, in this 
rugged countenance of rubble masonry, in the quiet of whitewashed 
brick, amongst low built-in furnishings and the subdued light of latticed 
walls, is evidence of a deep tranquility of mind, a single realization that 
the origin of the space comes Irom more than just economic and 
structural conditions. 

Bakers personal accord with a way of lile and a way of work invests 
his buildings with the values he cherishes. In designing objects finely 
constructed and complete in themselves, there is a reflection of Baker’s 
intensely realized faith, his unusual set of principles imbibed from the 
laws and customs of his religious sect. This altitude to life and work is 
so deeply rooted in this distinct philosophy that it has established— even 
amongst people of different faiths— a unique architectural tradition. 

The large body of work that now exists makes it possible to undcr- 
stand the consistency of quality, craft and design that has spanned 
Bakers lorty-five-year-old career. It is easy, perhaps, to draw con- 
clusions about a number of striking influences from this vantage point. 
In fact it matters little whether one set of influences is greater or more 
pervasive than the other — whether the encounter with Mahatma 
Gandhi or the projects at the leprosy centres during the Second World 
War influenced his work in later life or whether his upbringing as a 
Guaker set the tone for his professional practice. The ‘rightness’ of 
akers architecture and the harmonious balance between his life and 
work comes from the way his spirit percolates all his activities. But there 
is tittle doubt that the cumulative effect of an unconventional back- 
ground and experience can be best judged by those who have known 
aurie Baker— known him as an architect and lived in his buildings. 
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Context 


There is a general belief that India is wealthy, both in simple basic building 
materials and in potential labour forces* Then there is a firm unyielding 
belief that all this talk of low-cost building 1 should not be ‘for the poor 1 but 
for all . Furthermore, although we possess a certain amount of more sophis- 
ticated building materials, such supplies are comparatively small and must 
be used to maximum advantage. For example, we possess steel butt he fact 
remains that many mechanical industries have a stronger claim on its use 
than the building industry, which can, if it wants, find substitutes and 
al tenia lives . 6 

At the turn of the century, architects genuinely believed that the 
modern movement would provide new techniques and new materials to 
serve the needs of ordinary people. It seemed as if technology could 
provide a solution to the persistent problem of housing, and it was 
believed that high-tech buildings would ultimately improve the standard 
of living for everybody. 

However, rapid industrialization only seemed to increase the demand 
for housing that has now grown to unimaginable proportions. Housing 
has come to be dominated almost entirely by commercial builders 
employed by local governments — both ot whom look upon a house as 
a commodity to be produced and sold in large numbers. The once-new 
technological solutions of the modern movement have fossilized into 
rigid inflexibility in their hands. The comfort and lifestyle of the in- 
dividuals for whom the mass-housing schemes are intended are very 
rarely considered. The result is all-loo-visible in cities all over the world. 
Especially, in Third World countries such as India, as governments 
struggle to house the ever-increasing numbers of urban dwellers, the 
inadequacies of the forty-year-old doctrines of modern architecture 
have been brought more sharply into focus. Moreover, as the gap 
between available resources and the need lor housing has increased, the 
inflexible sterility of the modern movement has become even more 
apparent. 


Mass-housing and emphasis on the improvement of living condi- 
tions is all a result of the new industrial economy. Humanistic con- 
siderations are no longer the primary logic for the evaluation of 
design. This has led to a break from tradition and given us an increas- 
ing number of impersonal, anonymous buildings. Unfamiliarity with 
this new kind of architecture adversely affects the psyche of the 
people inhabiting it. 

The necessity for speed was one of the big factors that contributes to that 
break with tradition. It probably took a thousand years for us to find out by 
trial-and-error how to make a mud wall impervious to rain and wind, 
another thousand years to learn how to keep termites out of it, and another 
two or three thousand to learn how to build multi-storeyed mud buildings. 

Though Baker is not a founder, practitioner or product of the modern 
doctrine in any sense, he has, in own career, demonstrated similar 
concerns. But, unlike the movement, in his endeavour to improve living 
conditions architecturally he seeks a purposeful link with tradition. 

Baker’s work can be viewed as part of a much larger worldwide effort 
to re-examine architectural values. In the 1960s, the new architect s 
rejection of establishment values was an admission that the profession 
was out of touch with the times. Ordinary human needs to which the 
modern doctrine was as wholeheartedly committed seemed imprisoned 
in unfamiliar buildings and surroundings. The increasing inability of 
government agencies to produce adequate housing led architects in 
several parts of the developing world to examine architectural priorities. 
The work of John Turner in Latin America and Hassan Fathy’s ex- 
perience in Egypt paralleled the quiet revolution that Laurie Baker was 
enacting in India. 

Each one sought the development of a contemporary vernacular — a 
commonly observed, felt and accepted language of building which would 
be transformed to suit the new requirements. The prevalence of an 
overriding craft tradition and the need to evolve buildings out of severe 
economic constraints shifted the emphasis away from technology 
towards an earthy humanism. Such a transformation required a sharp 
comprehension of the dual phenomena of tradition and change; and of 
the need to re-establish the use of traditional construction without the 
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jctual imitation ot traditional styles. 1 he new vocabulary is one to which 
Baker s aichitecturc can readily address while also taking the optimum 
benefits horn the new building materials. 

Concrete, a majoj building material ot the modern movement, was 
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meant to span greater areas; but Baker uses its qualities of rugged 
lightness, in combination with those of the traditional terracotta tile 
roof, to produce a contemporary version of the vernacular. Similarly, 
laterite and brick walls reduced to the minimum envelope required for 
enclosure are not, in themselves, an innovation, but his use of these 
materials strikes an unusual compromise between traditional practice 
and modern principle — thus deftly illustrating how contemporary re- 
quirements of the house can easily be met by such an adaptation. 


In every respect. Baker’s work is in startling contrast to architectural 
practice in practically every part of the country. Years of colonial rule 
and the architecture of Corbusier has effectively ensured that buildings 
of post-independent India have little basis in the architecture of the 
past. Today, the desire for modernity has provoked the Indian client and 
the architect into fantasies that have little or no connection to the locale 
and the prevailing conditions. Buildings are produced without cor- 
porate, regional or historic identity. It is from this climate of aesthetic 
uncertainty that architects have sought relief in decoration and pop- 
iconography. Their recent works have drawn heavily — in a decorative 
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and interpretive way — upon the history of style, rather than the history 
of architecture. The stylized pediment, the bloated keystone, and fake 
capitals and columns have become the most visible links to the past. The 
association with tradition now has little to do with the nature of space, 
plan and habitation, and has been reduced to the cartoon quality of an 
advertising bill-board. 

Such an architecture has arisen from motives that are intentional and 
self-conscious. Its detachment from place, people and context has 
produced a kind of building that is no longer the frame, the backdrop 
for society. The concern for climate, location, vegetation and living 
pattern has been ignored as architecture is parcelled along political and 
market boundaries. Consequently, the modern architect can no longer 
comprehend the complex nature of rootedness. His obsession with 
these signs and symbols seems nothing more than the continual desire 
to communicate to his peers and to maintain architecture as a 
mainstream profession among the public. He has become incapable of 
suggesting anything more than just his immediate construction- — iso- 
lated and often in conflict with the environment in which it is placed. In 
these conditions an imaginative assessment of the relation between the 
client and society seems almost impossible. 

Baker looks upon the imitation of foreign techniques of building and 
the superficial superim position of Indian details as aspects that only 
exaggerate the poverty of the country’s architecture. He seeks to convey 
the conditions of a place through the medium of building; the medium 
may be the material, the design or the technique of construction, but in 
so doing every project also makes a larger statement of the society in 
which it is set. 

By AD 2000, the Indian population will, it is estimated, be one 
billion. If the present trend continues there will be a demand for filty 
million new houses, almost half of what exist in the country today, 
along with a proportionate requirement for facilities — schools, 
markets, institutions, and public amenities. With the increased 
demand for building, architecture will necessarily have to make 
broader, more socially-conscious strokes. A re-examination of tech- 
nology and lifestyles is an obvious and imperative outcome ot the 
challenges facing a country of one billion. 


But our modern, advanced scientific minds should know how to assess the 
merits and demerits of historical and factual evidence of the way people who 
have lived in a particular setting and climate, have coped with the problems 
which are still inevitably ours today. To brush aside all this demonstration 
and evidence as old-fasbioncd and therefore useless, is extremely foolish. 
Having made our assessment we would show ourselves capable of adopting 
the lessons we have learned (negative or positive, they are of equal impor- 
tance) to our current living habits and the currently available building 
materials at our disposal. Along with this we should remind ourselves that 
it is not ‘Advancement* or ‘Development* or ‘Progress’ to indulge in modern 
building materials and techniques at tremendous expenses and to no good 
effect when there is no justification or reason for their use, instead of older, 
simpler, inexpensive methods.* 

In every society there will always be extravagant buildings commis- 
sioned by the rich, there will always be commercial and political com- 
plexes and public sector undertakings; but compared to the rest of the 
building requirements these arc miniscule endeavours. Unless architec- 
ture transcends its traditional scope, architects will do incalculable 
damage to the environment and to the existing patterns of a traditional 
society. That, Baker maintains, is precisely the crisis of architecture in 




India. In a country beset with such pressing problems and challenges, 
architecture remains a profession of the elite. 

Modern architecture in India has continuously stressed individual 
building; books and design journals continue to publish only the work 
of individual genius. In the face of the pressing needs of designing for 
an ever-increasing population with constantly expanding aspirations, 
the creation of isolated masterpieces by acknowledged artists becomes 
nothing more than an over-indulgence. There has never been an at- 
tempt to define in simple terms the kind of setting Indians would like 
to live in — an architecture that identifies with an Indian sense of place. 
It is this identification with place, which becomes apparent in Baker’s 
own commitment to the housing needs of the common man. 


The Craftsman's Legacy 

In the building world, our current sacred cow -word is Modern. Any building 
labelled modern, however ugly or mistaken, is accepted. But where are our 
so-called modern Indian styles? Alas, they are mainly poor imitations of 
other countries’ efforts to use present-day materials and techniques. How 
wonderful it will be when our architects and engineers combine the lessons 
learned from our own traditional building styles with the honest undisguised 
use of our regionally plentiful, inexpensive materials. We will be seeing no 
more plaster imitations of that double joist projection of Japanese post-and- 
beam construction. 'Ihe upside-down arches of Brazilia will cease to be 
badly copied all over our country' and the brutal, reinforced concrete blocks 
of Europe will no longer cost us the unnecessary and wasteful use of 
precious limited supplies of steel and cement.^ 

Architectural movements in the West have undoubtedly been in- 
fluenced by the invention of the machine; the mass production of 
building parts by the mechanized process has played a revolutionary role 
in not only the development of new forms but in the redefinition of 
aesthetic theory as well. Consequently, western architects have had to 
modify and articulate their own position as intermediaries between the 
available mechanics of construction and the particular requirements of 
their client. 

In cultures where architecture does not spring from the immediate 
economic and sociological environment, there is a need for architects 
to rationalize their work in academic terms. To make claims for buildings 
that are compatible with a prevalent theory or to condemn those that 
lail to live up to it is a constant refrain of architectural practitioners in 
the West. However, when the conscious search for a theory behind 
every act of building becomes the main preoccupation of the architect 
he becomes the creator of a form determined by his own laws, for his 
own express purposes. 

By contrast, manual sensibilities and the habits of the past still survive 
in cultures where architecture has not given way to the assembly line 
approach. The particular economic conditions of a place, seen in the light 
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of ihe professional challenges they pose, lend lo produce an architec- 
ture with little theoretical or academic basis. Materials and methods arc 
limited, and there is an implicit acknowledgement amongst profes- 
sionals that the craftsman’s role is critical in the making of a building. 
Beyond that, there is little need to offer polemical justifications. 

So, perceiving himself as an architect— craftsman, the architect 
derives his professional sustenance from outside self-determined 
bounds. He performs no acts of personal creation but the building he 
makes does absorb, and suggest, many of the conditions specific to the 
region. Architecture exists in an effortless continuity determined by 
tradition and conditioned by natural laws. 

For Laurie Baker, the steep slopes of a terracotta roof, protecting the 
slight patterns of fretwork in a brick wall, convey with laultless clarity 
the characteristics of the place and time in which it exists. Architecture 
becomes the medium for a message on local craft, tradition and 
economy. Baker has always viewed his own role as that ol a crallsman. 
As in the past, there were few' specialists; everyone was entitled to build 



as they wished, assembling the elements of their structure in their own 
unique way. The sun screens, the bracketed columns and louvred win- 
dows were manufactured as part of a local crafts tradition of Kerala. 
How they were assembled was left to individual builders. In a similar 
fashion, Baker too has crafted elements that establish their links with 
the local building traditions. The window screens, louvres and columns 
find appropriate places in his buildings; but a consciousness of the 
country’s depleting resources prompts him to use these materials as 
frugally as possible. The great diversity of local terrain and material, the 
contradictory effect of poverty and manpower resources have been 
harnessed by Baker towards a creative end. To him the expression of an 
Indian identity in building is the obvious outcome of these local 
economic imperatives and lifestyles. 

His method of working as dcsigner-builder-contractor in the manner 
of the traditional master craftsman has, besides extending the conventional 
role of the architect, produced its own kind of architecture. The building 
trade has been effectively organized by Baker into teams that have evolved 
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a common approach to design that creates similar elements in as- 
semblies that vary according to the function and scale of each project. 

By contrast, modern architecture in urban India has sought to project 
an expressive vocabulary of surface ornamention based on personal 
whims and fancies. The treatment of facades, suggesting neither the 
spaces within the building nor the technology of construction, only tend 
to make superficial references to the periods of the past in a kind of 
impoverished, random clutter. The intention is purely ornamental and 
lacks any contextual unity or any attempt to refer to the actual past. 
Baker’s architecture also uses historical references, but only for reasons 
of cultural and economic expediency. As a result of this, the continuity 
of culture gets expressed in building elements and spatial borrowings: a 
court, a screen w^all, a window jalL Instead ot trying to impose his own 
stylistic signature upon his buildings, Baker finds tulfilment in acting as 
a catalyst to his client’s functional and cultural needs. He achieves this, 
almost instinctively, responding to articulated specifications and un- 
spoken, inchoate dictates of the region’s past. 

Though the architecture that supports the production and assembly 
of traditional building elements is seen as limiting by some, the making 
of programmatically diverse buildings by using the same elements estab- 



lishes links within Baker’s own work. The peculiarly local forms of the 
ric -screen wall, the sloping tile-roof and the overhanging eaves as- 
sem e to produce an open plan structure that has distinct climatic and 
environmental references to their setting in Keralq. Since they are used 
repeatedly in varying configurations, they maintain a fluid constancy of 
scale and a human dimension. Baker has built up a vocabulary of these 
elements over successive projects. These have been arrived at after 
meticulous research and carefully orchestrated effort. 

The successive repetition effectively demonstrates that these ele- 
ments are the products of a singular ideology and tradition; their 
inclusion and subsequent transformation into contemporary materials 
suggests their value as definers of useful space, rather than mere surface 
ornament. Moreover, their occurrence over several projects also rein- 
forces their importance in the current preoccupation of the profession 
lor a regionally identifiable architecture. By becoming the visible sym- 
bols of a transformed tradition they address, with a conclusive direct- 
ness, the dilemma of contemporaiy Indian architecture. 
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The Architect's Home 


People in most countries of the world are accusing their architects of failing 
to produce a modern form of their own previously distinctive architectural 
styles. If one or two typical modern buildings from each country could be 
transported and put down in isolation in a large flat desert, could any of 
us — even architects — walk from one building to another and say ‘Ah! Just 
look at this one — pure Italian’ and further on ‘My! This is obviously an 
Indian effort!’ A hundred or so years ago we could probably have been 
successful with such identifications, but there are very grave doubts whether 
we could do so now. 

Fifty years ago we were taught that a building must have an identity. We 
could certainly tell by looking at a building whether it was domestic or 
commercial or industrial and so on. It also had its geographical and cultural 
characteristics. In India there is an incredible wealth of regional architec- 
tural styles, and there is not the faintest possibility of confusing one with 
another. Even where the same materials have been used for building, the 
climatic and cultural and regional variations arc so great that different 
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methods of construction have been used to produce unique individual 
distinctive styles. Furthermore, these distinctive styles apply not only to big 
and important buildings but right down to the smallest structures. We can 
say that the buildings of any small district are a quintessence of that district’s 
culture and skill. 

Quite obviously the true personality of an architect is reflected in the 
way he designs his own house. The design of his house is a manifestation 
of his character, principles and architectural beliefs. The personal and 
the professional facets of the man blend eloquently on this self~created 
territory. 
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When Laurie and Elizabeth Baker moved to Trivandrum, they bought 
half-an-acre ofland from the Bishop. It seemed, at the time, an unusable 
purchase: an awkward triangle of stone and scrub, sloping steeply 
towards the main Nalanchira road. For the Bishop too, the site had been 
a useless and an impractical acquisition, because it was as unwieldy in 
plan as it was steep in section; and its stony surface ensured that no bit 
of green would take hold. 

However, Laurie Baker saw such limitations as an architectural 
challenge; and wishing to have a more permanent foothold in the city, 
bought the land for a paltry sum of twenty rupees a square metre and 
moved to Trivandrum. 

At first he built only a single-room hut of timber and thatch at the 
top of the site. It was an inconspicuous structure protected by the 
shadow of the hill. It housed the Baker library of medical books and also 
served as a bedroom, living room, dining room and study. Though 
initially its space might have been adequate for the couple, the tem- 
porary nature of its construction obviously was not; and a subsequent 
monsoon effectively inundated years of accumulated medical papers 
and journals. Consequently, the first permanent structure, the kitchen 
building, was made. Built solidly ol conventional brick and tile, it made 
no pretensions to monumentaliiy and was not an aggressive appropria- 
tion of the site. ‘It was sited,' as Baker says, ‘right into the rocks/ 

But the growing need fpr separate living and work areas necessitated 
an elongated addition of a study. And so a new addition was made 
following the roof lines of the existing structure, but internally the floor 
line was decided by the contours of the site. Consequently, the Bakers 
were always moving across different ground levels, traversing, even on 
the inside, the natural grades of the site. For almost ten years this house 
served them adequately and established their physical and spiritual 
rootedness to the place. 

Years later, when Baker’s four nieces moved to Trivandrum for a long 
term of study, he built the ‘nieccry— a separate round house on the 
lower contours. The distance and separation from the main house 
ensured the Bakers their privacy, and the nieces relative independence. 
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‘When I began there was hardly a tree on the site,’ says Baker, but 
whenever I cut a bit of stone I would pile it up for the retaining walls so 
all the soil for the retain was either stolen from next door or came from 

leaves collected and allowed to rot. 

Thus in the course of its occupation the arid rockiness of the site has 
been transformed into a contoured and less-hostile formation of grass, 
shrub and coconut plantation. The heavily-shaded areas have surfaced 
in patterns of stone and lead across changing levels to doorways, 
mysteriously hidden behind curving walls. Some stepped passageways 
open suddenly onto a forest thicket, or upward to a view across a valley 

of coconut palms. 

On a site that is quite small, this careful orchestration of contrast— of 
concealing and revealing, of dark and light, of opening to the landscape 
at the end of a narrow passage— helps to enrich the feeling of movement 
through the building, and provide degrees of architectural complexity 
to an otherwise simple site. In order to achieve a more delicate relation- 
ship between space and material, the popular concept of opening the 
rooms to the view outside is avoided. The valley is not made com- 
monplace by directing every bedroom or bathroom towards it. The 
valley orientation, and the view of the spreading palms below, become.* 
decidedly significant as it is revealed through established vantage points, 
across the frame of a building. 

On a lower contour of the site, facing the trees, is a recent addition 
to the complex — a two-roomed house, adjoining the niecery. It was bui t 
for Baker’s son, Tilak, who had then returned from college. He is now 
managing some of the building work. Though this is the fifth major 
addition on the site, the incursion is hardly felt. With his instinctive 
understanding of the landscape. Baker has managed to confine this 
building to an area that is easily accessible and yet secluded by the heavy 

foilage that conceals it. . 

Much of the material for this and the earlier constructions has come 
from rather unconventional sources. ‘They were pulling down an o 
boat jetty, down the coast, in order to make a new bridge. All the tiles 
were going to be fed into the new foundations; but I managed to salvage 
some and bring them for the house,’ says Baker. Even the front door 
and some windows have come from very old houses that have long since 
been demolished. 


By making such insertions into his plans, it is not only the preservation 
of antiques that is the concern of Baker — but also its active re-use, even 
as fragments, in new buildings. This re-application of old pieces reveals 
that Baker understands architectural history as a continuing process. In 
appropriating history' for his own work, he relocates the past in the 
present landscape, suggesting not a static preservation but an active 
recall and celebration of antiquity. 

This honest appreciation of materials and textures has produced a 
house close to its natural state — brick, stone and wood left unspoilt and 
unconcealed. The determination of the requisite material for a requisite 
purpose comes from a natural instinct to conserve. 




Standing on top of the hill, looking out across the rooftops to the valley 
below, the Hamlet, the name given to the Baker home, appears like an 
architectural museum — a record of the past twenty years of the history 
of building in Kerala. The changing roofs, their structure and texture. 
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the doors and windows, embody the change in materials and technology 
that has occurred over the years — the earlier structures being of wood 
and fish tile, the more recent ones of cement and Mangalore tile. In a 
market situation over which Baker has little control, adaptation to new 
materials has become a natural recourse. 

Even the journey to Baker’s house through the city is a symbolic 
return to the origins, a transformation to another architectural age; it 
takes the visitor from the denser concrete centre of Trivandrum, 
through the freshness and shade of the suburbs, to the relatively unspoilt 
outskirts of Nalanchira. The house is not visible from the road, and the 
walk up towards it is one of discoveiy and accidental encounters — an 
entrance gate, a steeper gradient along a workshop to a free-standing 
door, a curved path along the circular niecery and the final flight of steps 
leading to the plinth ot the main house. The house itself, open but 
benign, is oriented towards the countryside — away from the city — and 
so it renews its links to the past, to its Kerala ancestry. The visitor hardly 
ever notices the extent of the constructions, for the house has been 
effectively fragmented to follow the contours, so that the rooms rise 
with the land. Bits of the house — portico, study, bedroom, dining and 
kitchen — come together under the dense foliage of tropical trees and 
shrubs. Terracotta roofs and red brick walls, stained by the monsoons, 
blend quietly into the forest background. 

In the relatively atfluent Trivandrum the Bakers continue to live their 
lives just as they had in the frugal setting of Pithoragarh in the 
Himalayas. Only the setting has changed. A different climate, a striking- 
ly dilterent terrain and vegetation, and a more urbane clientele has 
tailed to alter the Bakers’ simple and plain lifestyle. 

A subdued delicacy, even a kind of domestic elegance, is attained as 
the interiors and furnishing are designed on the basis of the desired 
domestic activity; furniture and machines are accommodated or in- 
timately scaled to reflect their order in the housekeeping. That cooking, 
eating and washing are the shared family activities of the kitchen is 
suggested in the central placement of stoves, tables and the sink. 

Rooms do not follow the conventional classifications of a house. The 
family eats in the kitchen under a ceiling hung w r ith pots and pans. These 
create a useful decoration for the space while taking care of the 
kitchen’s storage needs. A formal dining room does not exist. If a visitor 
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is present he or she cats with the family under the ceiling of kitchen 
utensils. Even the wiring is not juggled or concealed. It sits comfortably 
atop a projecting brick course above eye level and enters the sockets 
along the walls. Bulbs hang off simple wooden brackets. 

The severely plain and the unusually commodious plan is typical of 
Baker’s style. Its relationships and room sizes, its use of natural light and 
ventilation, built-in seating and storage, simply pegged wooden doors 
and windows, all express the convictions of Laurie Baker’s architectural 
beliefs. The striking austerity of the interiors perhaps again 
demonstrates a deeply-felt yearning for a Quaker absoluteness and 
order. It is as if any undue decoration would distract from the dignity of 
the pure forms. 

A comprehension of the possibilities of using simple workmanship to 
create architectural settings is, according to Baker, the best possible w r ay 
of ordering a domestic environment. This ideal has been pursued 
through a strict consistency in the designs for institutional buildings, 
housing for the poor, as well as private residences for the affluent. The 
production and assembly of individual segments of a building by hand, 
and through honest industry, may have its origins in a Quaker ideology; 
but it also makes ample sense in a world of diminishing local resources 
and plentiful labour. 
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Buildings and Practice 

I can never understand an architect who designs 500 houses all exactly the 
same. It doesn’t take much to put all the components into at least half-a- 
dozen other combinations. It’s perfectly easy to mix materials on any given 
site so the possibilities for variety arc endless. . . If only we didn’vlevcl sites, 
and eliminate trees but instead plan to go around them, then we wouldn’t 
get the long monotonous rows to begin with. . . . 

Most materials have their own special characteristics and if used honestly 
and simply they contribute to the ‘looks’ of a building merely from their 
colour, their texture and the patterns formed by joining them together. 

There is no need to cover them over with costly finishes. Let a brick wall 
look like a brick wall and a stone wall look like a stone wall. Concrete should 
look like concrete and not be plastered or painted to look like marble. 11 

The project that is the most representative of Baker’s architecture is the 
Centre for Development Studies (p.1 60) in Trivandrum. All the con- 
cerns of his architectural practice — the sensitivity to the natural con- 
tours and elements of a site, the honest and optimum utilization of the 
materials — find an expression in the plan and structures of the Centre. 
The buildings of this Centre also incorporate all the elements charac- 
teristic ot Baker’s style — the jaiis, the traditional roofs, the stepped 
arches, the overhanging eaves and the skylights.The design of the 
Centre for Development Studies demonstrates how Baker is able to 
transform vernacular architecture to suit the requirements of a modern 
academic institution. 

Established in 1965 to promote economic development in the state, 
the eminent economists of the Centre sought to project its socially-con- 
seious goals in an appropriately progressive architecture, and Baker was 
the obvious choice as the architect. The project became a testing ground 
for many ot the ideas he had experimented with previously on a domestic 
scale. In designing the buildings of the Centre — the library, classrooms, 
offices and houses — the absence of precise topographical surveys and 
existing plantation plans necessitated that much of the design-work be 



carried out on the site itself. Apart from preparing plans for individual 
buildings on paper, the more difficult task was tq.find suitable locations 
for these on the site itself. 

The numerous changing levels of the completed academic complex, 
is the result of plotting the plans on the natural terraces of the terrain. 
Consequently, to a visitor, the buildings of the Centre never appear as 
a singular forbidding entity. The varying levels of the site fragment the 
complex into its individual components, each in its own landscape, 
created by groves of existing trees and foliage. 

Kerala’s tropical climate has been kind to Baker’s buildings in a way 
it seldom is to modern uni-style structures, and Baker, in turn, has been 
kind to nature. The location of virtually every tree and sapling on a site 
is taken into account before the building location is chosen, and rarely, 
if ever, is a contour disturbed, or a plant removed. This is partly due to 
Baker’s frugality (‘I think it’s a waste of money to level a well-moulded 
site,’ he says), and partly due to his regard for nature. 
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The site plan also makes a clear demarcation between vehicular and 
pedestrian routes; the heavy cutting of the site for major roads is 
confined to the lower slopes while walkways meander along the upper 
contours. The variations and folds of the roof, too, seen from a distance, 
do not appear to be the outcome of whimsical expression but suggest, 
by their very shape and size, the importance of the functions housed 
within. Casting shadows on the lower roofs the composition intention- 
ally suggests a protective family of buildings. On the whole, the forms 
that are so skilfully distributed over the site, merge with the landscape 


to provide elegant proof of the belief that the creative process embodies 
a complete understanding of physical and environmental laws. 

Baker achieves both a natural economy in cost and a subtle variation 
jn design by the way he treats his building material during the process 
of construction. On a rocky terrain the rock itself becomes the founda- 
tion for building, but where a footing is required random rubble is 
brought together in a mixture of lime, sand and cement. The brick walls 
that sit directly on it are assembled in a variation of bonds and mortar 
mixes that are absolutely essential to support the roof load. No material 
is wasted. Where a single brick thickness is necessary, where a half will 
do, where water seepage may occur — are questions and concerns that 
find their resolution on the site, as the building goes up. The final 
expression is an outcome of this meticulous attention to structural and 
economic detail. 

Concrete is used very sparingly, often in a folded-slab design with 
waste and discarded tiles used as fillers, thereby making the roof light 
and inexpensive. Innovative bonding techniques for brick allow Baker 
to build walls of only a half-brick thickness. In many cases they are 
stepped and curved for added rigidity. The interiors too are uncom- 
promisingly direct and simple, devoid of superfluous clutter, expensive 
veneers or flashy details. Baker often eliminates and sometimes 
modifies glass windows, frames and sills, preferring small openings in 
brick, like the traditional jali which fragments the harsh sunlight and 
permits the breeze to blow through a building. Where large openings 
are required, he corbels in bricks securing the doors directly to the wall 
surface. 

A characteristic feature of Baker’s work is the jali, a perforated 
screen made of bricks with a surface of tiny regular openings in the wall, 
producing intricate patterns of light and shadow. In Baker’s hands the 
jali becomes the true vernacular solution to the problem of the window, 
and it has the elegance and simplicity which the traditional craftsman 
would consider appropriate. It catches light and air and diffuses glare 
while allowing for privacy and security — combining the functions of a 
window and a ventilator. A jali opening encourages air How, yet the 
construction of this form of cross-ventilation requires neither special 
materials nor special skills. 

Baker maintains that the simplest and most economical spanning of 
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the dos and dan'ts of a Baker construction 



an opening in a brick wail is to use the ‘stepped arch’ or the ‘corbelled 
arch’, where the bricks on each course are cantilevered out a few inches 
beyond the course below, until the span is bridged. If a rectangular 
opening is desired, a form of reinforced brickwork can be used which 
capitalizes on the composite action of the lintel with the masonry above. 

The single most costly item in a building is the roof, accounting for 
about one-third of the total cost. A pitched roof made of Mangalore 
tiles typical of Kerala’s fine old buildings, is as much a part of the 
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landscape of the region as the palm tree, and was used from the 
humblest house to the palace of the former Maharaja of Travancore. 

In the palm-fringed, tropical landscape of the region, Baker has 
managed to re-create the traditional roof but in a contemporary rendi- 
tion. The Mangalore tile of the vernacular is relieved of its accepted 
function of cover and is introduced into the folded concrete slab as a 
filler in order to lighten the roof weight and eliminate the use of scarce 
timber. The resulting form has the shape of a traditional roof with its 
overhanging eaves and skylights but without the expense of traditional 
labour and construction. 

Baker’s architecture also interprets traditional patterns of thermal 
design in a contemporary idiom. An example of this is seen in the 
recent addition of a computer centre to the twenty-five-ycar-old 
campus of the Centre for Development Studies.(p. 171). The housing 
of sophisticated computers required strict environmental controls of 
temperature. lighting and air (low. But paradoxically, the site — a 
prominent location on the campus — also required that the building 
correspond and respect the open elevations of the library and hostels 
nearby. Baker offered an effective double-wall solution which dupli- 
cated on the outer surface the neighbouring patterns of brick, but 
produced on the inside the volume required of a sophisticated 
laboratory. The residual space, created by the meeting of these two 
shells, houses the offices and storage, and provides a thermal seal 
between the inside and the outside. Nearby, at the canteen for the 
Centre, high latticed brick walls and a pond are used to draw air across 
its surface and cool the building — an interpretive re-creation of a 
traditional cooling system. 

By gently stepping up the singly-loaded buildings at the Centre, Baker 
attempts to create continuous sophisticated breezeways to temper the 
humid climate in a deceptively simple way. In this, as in so many other 
areas, his skilful manipulation of the natural elements to create the 
desired thermal comfort is in direct contrast to the contemporary ar- 
chitectural practices which seek to impose control on nature by shutting 
it out with glass and concrete walls, and the use of artificial ventilation 
and temperature control systems. 

I’ve been brought up with the idea that they, engineers, are one of the people 

you can consult if you’re in a hole or if you are designing something special, 
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segmental outer ivall of the computer centre 



but now we think of air-conditioning as something you apply to a building. 

You run a duct through a false ceiling or stick a box in the window, but the 
architect no longer cares. He knows if he can’t do something he can always 
fall back on the mechanical engineer or the structures man. 

In every aspect of this project Baker's architecture is characterized 
by an approach that has shed all preconceived design ideas. In the 
residential complex for the Centre, he planned a group of homes whose 
design stemmed from the specific needs of those who were to inhabit 
them. 

Senior officers who usually get large, well-equipped houses with plenty of 
rooms, more often than not have only a small family and in fact need a 
spacious room for entertaining rather than a number of rooms for their 
small family. At the other end of the scale, it is very often the peons and 
drivers who have large families and other dependents too. Certainly the 
middle section of the institution’s w-orkers have several children and often 
parents and unmarried brothers and sisters living w-ith them. All this means 
that the usual pattern of accommodation provided in an institution is not at 
all what is actually needed. At the Centre for Development Studies, there- 
fore, the housing has been designed to meet these actual needs and we find 
that the houses for the peons, etc. are comparatively spacious buildings with 
three reasonable-sized living rooms (all rooms become bedrooms at night), 


shed-like State Institute of Languages 
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two small bathrooms, a kuchen which has enough space also for eating, a 
store room, and a large work arca. J3 

Another building, the State Institute of Languages (p.189), demon- 
strates Baker’s resolve to work within the severe limitations of govern- 
ment finance. Like the Centre for Development Studies, the state’s 
intention to extend education in the local vernacular required a sizeable 
building where translation into the native languages would be carried 
out, and, subsequently, printed for distribution to various districts. 
Though the work had already been entrusted to the Public Works 
Dcpartment(PWD), their estimate of Rs 2,00,000 for just the first 
phase, was more than the funds available for the entire project. It was 
then that Bakers intervention was sought by the then Chief Minister, 
Achuta Menoru to suggest a more reasonable alternative; and, in the 
end, despite persistent opposition from the PWD, Baker’s proposal for 
a simple but permanent shed-like architecture ot exposed brickwork 
was built at one-fifth the original estimate of the first phase! 

Baker’s work has been often referred to as the architecture of 
marginality as his designs make optimum use of available tunds and 
materials. The lower middle class forms the bulk of his urban clients. 
Yet the impetus to work for the poor does not come from any conscious- 
ness to promote development — the main idea behind the hi-tech build- 
ings and prefabricated techniques of today. Baker maintains that high 
technology and prefabrication make little sense in a country that still 
has a largely under-employed labour force. 

We still do not see that the most important industry in the count ry is the 
building industry. We refuse to see that it can absorb every type of worker 
from the highly-skilled scientist to the completely non-skillcd labourer. It 
can solve a large area of our unemployment problem, and, furthermore, it 
can start immediately, if we will it, as no other industry can. 

My observation is that vernacular architecture almost always has good 
answers to ai! our problems. In every district, wherever you go, the people 
themselves take an active part in making their bouses. Now, for whatever 
reasons, they have lost their skills, and need to look outside for help. 


Baker has always been more interested in working lor such people. In 
Trivandrum in the late 1960s, for instance, the Catholic Church’s record 
in providing cheap, yet sound, houses for the poor of Kerala had been 
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dismal. Local engineers and builders, al ter years of planning, had failed 
io provide anything more than two or three expensive houses. 

In an experiment to assess whether it was in fact possible to build 
cncaply and appropriately, Archbishop Mar Gregorios invited Baker to 
emonstratc his techniques ol low-cost construction in a convincing way 
y allowing him to build for different congregations. Baker’s first com- 
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mission for the church was designed as a forty square metre house built 
around a courtyard(p.80). Its arrangement of space allowed for privacy 
between different areas, in such a manner that the different activities 
in the house did not intrude upon each othei. For the greater part 
of the year, the architect believed that extra private living space could 
be added to such small houses if a courtyard is designed in the centre of : 
the house. The house was ready within two weeks for less than the cost ; 
specified by the church and within the income range of the poorest^ 
family. Constructed of exposed brick and a Mangalore tile roof, the tinyj 
jewel-like building still sits— almost twenty years later— undamaged and 
inconspicuous under the shadow of a gnarled neem tree. Its lowjj 


entrance under the gable of a now-stained terracotta roof reveals the 
light of an internal court surrounded by a series of small whitewashed 
rooms. 


Baker’s success with this project for the Archbishop prompted a number 
of unique commissions. ‘I still get calls,’ he says, ‘From people who say 
I have a small plot of land, four thousand rupees, a wife and seven 
children, a brother and sister-in-law, and old parents who can’t walk 
upstairs. I need a house. Will you build it for me?’ 

Amongst the best of Baker’s early houses was for one such client. 
Namboodripad, a non-gazetted officer with a typical meagre govern- 
ment income. ‘Mr Baker,’ he had asked, ‘I need a six-bedroom house, 
but I have only ten thousand rupees; can you do it?’ Baker thought about 
it for a moment and agreed. Whereupon Namboodripad pulled out the 
notes from his pocket and handed them over. Whether or not the 
exchange between the architect and the client happened as dramatically 
as that, one thing is certain — for a teacher a three-storeyed six-bedroom 
house, built at one-fifth the cost of a conventional house, was reason 
enough for celebration (p.86). In the Namboodripad house. Baker’s 
response to a small plot, that sloped steeply towards a stream, was to 
keep the building compact, retaining the natural character of the site. 
The plan evolved out of two intersecting circles — the smaller becoming 
a stair, the larger dividing to form the living area on the ground and six 
bedrooms on the two floors above. 

The first principle of an affordable Baker house is always the use of 
local materials appropriate to the climate. Brick, tile, lime, palm thatch, 
stone, granite and laterite (which are found abundantly in Kerala) and 
country timber usually replace steel and glass in a Baker building. Not 
only are they more suited to the hot humid climate, but they also 
minimize the use of non-rencwablc resources and maximize local 
employment by encouraging small-scale industry. 

We have already forgotten that many of our big old irrigation and power 
dams, which still serve us efficiently, were built with lime mortar and knew 
nothing about cement. By developing economic, simple, widespread lime 
production units we could solve many unemployment problems ana 
produce line, efficient, versatile building material with tremendous savings 
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iii building costs and energy throughout the land. It is only necessary for us 
to go one step further with the research work which our forefathers have 
done — that is for us to add on ou r twentieth century contribu lion to improve 
on what has already been achieved.. Hut it must be a contribution and not a 
contradiction or a confrontation. 1 ' 



Baker’s ability to consistently build structures oflasting value at a low 
cost is reason enough for low-income families to accept his methods of 
cost-reducing technology. For the Namboodripads and hundreds of 
others, caught in the unaffordable maze of conventional practice. Baker 
offers the only sensible alternative. 

In executing these ideas Baker works closely with a small team of 
masons and carpenters trained in his own workshop. Almost all his 
buildings have been built under his personal. supervision; from the laying 
of the foundation to the fabrication of metal grilles for windows, his 
involvement remains intense and inexhaustible. 

An important feature of Baker's cost-saving methods is his altitude of 
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restraint and a willingness to incorporate existing materials in new 
structures. In no project is the feature of re-application more apparent 
than in the Narayanan Housc(p.llO) in Trivandrum. Mrs. Narayanan 
had a large quantity of old timber — much ot itsaved from an old housewhich 
had been pulled down. Door frames were too small to be re-used as] 


doors — they were converted into windows. No attempt was made at any 
sort of reconstruction or reproduction of an old type house; Baker 
merely made use of the timber to fit the needs of the new plan. ‘This 
does not,’ he says, ‘violate the historic integrity of the old materials 
because the relics continue to be appreciated in the new setting. Salvage 
acquires meaning by juxtaposition.’ 

Indeed the old meets the new in surprising ways. Wooden remnants 
of the ancestral home — now torn down — are comfortably incorporated 
into the new house. An antique gateway, complete with door and letter- 
holder becomes a focus within the modern boundary wall. The main 
porch beyond is itself a curious mix of the traditional and the contem- 
porary. Its massive, heavily-bracketed columns, the panelled ebony 
doorway with its dense, immovable bulk — these memorable pieces of 
an old building now become focal points of the modern structure. The 
old structures do not merely provide ornamentation, but participate 
functionally and harmoniously with the modern setting. 

That a particular artifact belongs exclusively to a specific time is 
perhaps too static a view of architectural history. To Baker, architecture 
represents the collective memory of a people and is expressed through 
the re-establishment of historical fragments, gateways and ancient 
columns in contemporary settings, thereby offering new interpretations 
of the past. 

Students of architecture who have worked with Baker are struck by 
his remarkable capacity to improvise. Baker avoids cumbersome 
working drawings which detail the building for the contractor. In- 
stead, he improvises on the site itself and so incorporates any avail- 
able usable material — whether bricks or electrical fixtures — into the 
design. To the residents of Trivandrum, it is not such an odd sight to 
find the elderly Baker rummaging through junkyards in search of 
discarded doors and windows. One rare find was the portico of a 
temple demolished in one part of Trivandrum which became the 
formal entrance to the Chitralekha Studio Complex (p.192), because 
of its ornamental woodwork. 

Baker’s interest in finding an appropriate response to each site 
condition makes his presence essential during the construction. The 
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organic symbiosis between floor line and terrain, tree and wall, building 
volume and landscape, window and view is achieved only by his constant 
intervention during every phase of construction. Improvisations are 
made to suit the life-pattern of each client. The placing of an ironing 
board, the position of the family idol or the literary acquisition of an 
intellectual — all become a part of the process of a constructive decision. 
The subtle modulations of surfaces and textures, the variation in wall 
and window heights, and their seemingly simple placement would not 
be possible in drafting-room architecture. 

Architecture begins in the realm of ideas and drawings, and ends in 
a tangible structure — the realization of the idea. Though several ar- 
chitects produce attractive sketches and drawings of an intensely per- 
sonal nature, few architects today consider the medium of drawing as a 
means of communication. However, for Baker drawing is a significant 
working medium, where the process of transformation becomes a test- 
ing ground for his imagination, his perception of the client’s require- 
ments, and his own interpretation of history. Though he draws only that 
which is absolutely essential — often in free-hand sketches which are 


Narauanan house . ... 



later formalized for the builders — it gives a substantial insight into his 
thoughts and are a testimony to the fact that the end result is not 
different from the original conception. A thumbnail sketch for the 
house of a dancer (p.110) has the same quality of spiralling playfulness 
that characterizes the actual building. 

Like the designs which are done in close coordination with the client, 
the drawing also adjusts to the message it is meant to convey. For the 
Cathedral atTiruvella (p.183), Baker had produced a set of gaudy water- 
colours because ‘the Bishop could follow these more directly than the 
plan’. For the Chapel at Ooty, drawings were done with the idea of 
suggesting different alternatives for saving the trees in the heavily- 
wooded site. 

Moreover, the attention paid to the particular needs of an individual 
and how these may be accommodated within specified budgets give a 
unique character to each space. In his view, the specific task of an 
architect includes not only providing basic shelter to his clients, but also 
necessarily taking into account their accumulations, peculiarities, ob- 
sessions and specific requirements. If the home for a dancer becomes a 
makeshift auditorium at the time of informal performances, that of an 
antique-collector becomes a small gallery; if one client requires 
numerous brick-beds for an extended family, they are built as easily as 
shelving for another who may have an equally large collection of tradi- 
tional figurines. For the owner, a self-occupied home, designed, built 
and lived-in assumes the status of an institution permanently rooted, 
which he expects never to leave. And Baker’s painstaking thoroughness 
to detail and the scientific adaptability of all the furnishings makes it 
eminently suitable for a single set of residents. Though this attention to 
detail and his initiating an alternative craft tradition require more than 
just isolated examination of specific examples, the sophisticated 
workmanship evident in his buildings needs to be viewed from the 
perspective of the architecture of Kerala, and of his functioning within 
difficult material and economic constraints. 

Kerala’s architecture of specific local materials assembled in a par- 
ticular climate and within the cultural traditions peculiar to the state, 
makes it virtually impossible to extend Baker’s one-man methods to the 
rest of the country. Yet a widespread application of the principles he 
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has evolved are universally applicable for virtually any type of building 
anywhere in India. 

Baker’s principles and ideologies naturally produce an architecture 
that is modern in its purest sense: having simple and minimal construc- 
tion and utilizing only those materials that arc absolutely essential for 
enclosure. However, his multi-purpose planning takes into considera- 
tion the fact that lifestyles change over the life span of a building. 

In the Menon house (p.1 12) this multi-functional consideration is 
expressed in an open, free form plan adjusted to the irregular plot. The 
concept of privacy — or rather that of the isolated bedrooms — is dis- 
carded in preference for rooms that are all interconnected and do not 
conform to any particular shape. Walls splay out unexpectedly and their 
surface is broken in a fretwork pattern of little squares, rectangles and 
crosses, creating a lattice screen common to many of Baker’s houses. 
The thin, ‘witch ’s-cap’ roof (Baker’s term for a roof resembling a witch’s 
cap) stretches to cover the house like a taut tarpaulin of concrete. The 
asymmetry and folds on its surface allow the skylights to bring in a bit 
of the sky and the sun to the shaded confines below. 

Baker’s concern for the needs of each family extends from the private 
houses he has built to institutions and to low-cost group housing as well. 
His plan prototype for the fishermen’s homes outside Trivandrum 
(p.202) is developed out of the plan of the original hut lost to the 
cyclone. The new construction is designed to preserve the traditions and 
customs of the fishermen and at the same time to raise their hygienic 
standards. This is done with local materials, and a passive cooling system, 
made possible by staggering the buildings on the site plan. In each house 
the interior courtyard is designed to generate convective air currents 
and induce a cool breeze through the interior. The building elements 
arc suitably assembled and modified on a common plan so as to fulfil 
individual requirements. 

One way of demonstrating to the poor that low-cost building doesn’t mean 
poor quality is to do similar things for the rich. Though I’ve never felt the 
need to demonstrate this because they (the poor) know the value of money, 
they can understand cost-reduction principles belter than the middle class. 

And they arc very open to new ideas or adjustments, because they are always 
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trying to make a little money go as far as possible. So whether I wanted it or 
not I got into low-cost design . 16 


The attention he pays to each house and to each inhabitant as an 
individual client, has prompted Baker to accept fewer large-scale com- 
missions. A family’s attachment to their place of dwelling, their sense of 
security and familiarity is what Baker nurtures. 

The gentle probing of their lives, the psychology of each family, 
combined with a careful scrutiny of their physical requirements allows 
the architect to arrive at a series of plan choices: a traditional house with 
the court as its centre; a round plan organized around the family room; 
a curving form with rooms dispersed along a hill; or a compact tower- 
house on a tight site. The alternatives Baker offers are numerous and 
suggest to the client that beyond the practical aspects of construction 
the choices are entirely his own. The empathy and deep involvement he 
experiences in the designing of every home gives him an acute com- 
prehension of the setting and the nature of a home. 

When, the Alexanders, a retired couple, require space for themselves 
and an appropriate setting for their furniture, assiduously collected over 
the forty years of service, Baker offers an apt solution (p.101). At the 
same time he responds to the needs of the Namboodripad couple who 
have little byway of accumulated goods, hut live in an extended family 
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Vaidyanathan house plan 



(p. 86). He understands the ways in which certain details in a home are 
distinctive to each individual; they become, in a way, the generic symbols 
of the place. A kennel built as an integral part of the house, a niche in 
the entrance wall for the morning bottle of milk — these are the kind of 
minor deviations that are possible in an architecture that is constantly 
adjusting to personal and private idiosyncracies. 

One of Baker’s professional concerns is the extension of the in- 
habited territory of a home into accidental and immeasurable realms. 
This intention arises from the architect’s wish to give the client more 
than the conventional spaces required of a house and to transform the 
external site conditions to suit its design. These deviations from the 
norm are the result of the decisive characteristics of the site itself — an 
ancient mango tree, a rocky’ outcrop, an architecturally severe slope, or 
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Vaiiiyunathan house 



the need to build above an existing house. All these factors contribute 
to the distinctive final form. Furthermore, the splaying of walls in the 
interior or their curving around trees, and even the changing angles of 
the roof line contribute to a spatial complexity not found in planned, 
excessively-rectilinear architecture. The accidental discovery of unin- 
tentional and ambigious spaces is left to a client’s imaginative use — a 
store discovered under a stairway, a seat fashioned into a window. 

The eventual inclusion of all that makes one site different from 
another and allows for a more natural appreciation of individuality has 
little to do with ideology or stylistic self-expression. Practising within 
strict constraints of function and economy, the peculiar plasticity that 
Baker achieves in the interiors and architectural lyricism is the 
outcome of functions adapted and finely juxtaposed. An unplastcred 
bedroom of brick is lit by the dark stained louvres of a traditional 
window; another window is recessed into an alcove — a tiny room in 
its own right. Such spaces allow the ordinary to become exception- 
al — and in so doing extend the mind to a multitude of varying associa- 
tions. Where the effect of light or dark, heat or cold, air and shadow 
are constantly being altered, the house becomes a tactile and sen- 
suous place — where patterns of sunlight are reflected on the walls; 


where the simple act of reading is elevated by the architectural detail of 
enclosing a seat by the window. Terraces and verandas between 
rooms — spaced of no measurable consequence — allow the occupant to 
discover new uses in a continual exchange with the building. 

The need for contact with the outside and with the organic profile of 
the site leads Baker to introduce architectural elements that express this 
duality of inside and out, of man-made and natural. The screen wall is 
made of brick and also by the absence of it; the courtyard is a delineated 
enclosure but is also open to the sky — both are at once outside as well 
as inside. Such spatial and building elements are used to suggest sequen- 
ces of habitation in varying plans. In the Vaidyanathan house (p. 98), 
for instance, the circular screen not only conceals the private residence 
from the outside but also establishes a link with it. The enclosing court 
is not viewed just as a residual space between rooms but is consciously 
made and appreciated as an outdoor enclosure. In the Aniruddhin 
house (p. 84), the resident’s orientation is inwards to a more utilitarian 
courtyard in the centre. 

The design of the spaces for an intimate, personal and familial 
occupation are the characteristics that mark all of Laurie Baker’s 
domestic architecture. It is this attention to every detail of living pat- 
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terns and habits that makes it extremely difficult for Baker to build for 
an anonymous mass of people. But this docs not keep him from trying. 
When a fishermen’s village near Trivandrum was washed away by a 
cyclone, Baker w'as asked by the stale government to prepare plans for 
its rehabilitation^. 202). The project look him into the field for an 
extensive survey of each family’s requirement. After erecting a uniform 
shell for each family, he accommodated their specific and individual 
needs in custom-built insertions — a task that required as much time and 
effort as is needed for any of the projects of the middle-class clients. 

The specifics of design which distinguish a home and set it apart from 
its neighbours arc as essential in low-cost housing for the poor as they 
are in the homes of the affluent. Baker’s understanding of this aspect 
of human nature leaves no room for skimpingor compromise, regardless 
of who the client is. Bureaucrats, funding and supervising low-cost 
housing projects, are always surprised at his genuine personal involve- 
ment, which they consider unnecessary for vast housing schemes. 

The basic conflict between bureaucratic thinking and Baker’s ap- 
proach invariably remains — where one tries to establish similarities in 
design, the other tries to discover distinctions between individual 
families and their needs. Such an approach is perhaps related to a desire 
to create places of rootedness — a permanance lacking in the 
anonymous and transient structures provided by the government. 

Though his clients rarely participate in the actual construction of 
their building, the evolving nature of a Baker design and the absence of 
decisive blueprints for a building demonstrate the participatory nature 
of the design process. This allows the client to get an ‘on site’ feel for 
his home and permit him changes and additions that may not have been 
possible under conventional conditions. Such participation has been 
particularly beneficial in the larger bureaucratic schemes for mass-hous- 
ing where the assembly-line approach has produced repetitive pattern 
of anonymous buildings. Baker’s style of architecture proves that there 
is a viable, practicable and appealing alternative. 

Taken together, Baker’s projects suggest the development of a high- 
ly-skilled and practical perception of space, material and construction 
technology. Beyond their immediate design resolutions, they exhibit 
commitments and ideas that have absorbed the architect through the 
course of his lifetime. Though each building naturally varies in site 


conditions, programme, and details of design, collectively, they manifest 
many similarities and a set of architectural constants. In the disposition 
of their plans, their ordering of the public and private realms, their 
consistency of natural texture as the only surface ornament, their par- 
ticular geometric unity or sequential fluency, they demonstrate the 
determination and the continually experimenting and expansive will of 
the man who has created them. 
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A Creative Contribution 


Simplicity, order and regularity — these are the factors that guide 
Baker’s search for design integrity. If an architect’s contribution to 
society be looked upon as the public’s perception of him as a socially 
responsible professional, and his work as a socially responsible act, then 
most of Baker’s contemporaries have delibrately forsaken this respon- 
sibility in favour of wealthier clients and larger commissions. Sur- 
rounded by professionals of questionable ethics and standards, Baker’s 
contribution has become even more significant. The moral respon- 
sibility to set examples of fine craftsmanship and utility, and to achieve 
more within greater constraints, is the true craftsman’s attitude towards 
his work, however big or small. The same, painstaking view to details 
that has gone into creating the vast complex of buildings for the Centre 
for Development Studies (p.160), can be seen in the design of a towel- 
rack for the Alexander house (p.101). 

The architecture of tradition changes the concept of individual 
creativity into collective expression. A critical factor in interpreting 
Baker’s contribution is not to judge the originality of a single work in 
conventional terms, but to see each in the continuum of the architect’s 
work of a lifetime. In such architecture no one work is greater than 
another; and if indeed qualitative comparisons need to be established, 
buildings can only be judged on the inadequate modern basis of func- 
tion, size and budget. 

Baker’s return to the traditional has little in common with a 
romantic’s preference for the primitive life. His use of local tile and brick 
is not to be viewed as an expedient stylistic device. It stems from his 
desire to conserve and the need to elaborate and extend the architec- 
tural tradition to the modern designs. The result is an optimum use of 
scarce materials. The dramatic reduction of building cost, the propor- 
tionate increase in habitable space, and the environmental efficiency 


and thermal comfort that follow, arc, in Baker’s scheme of things, the 
key concerns in building. 

Though Baker has a formidable body of buildings to his credit, his work 
is clearly out of the contemporary Indian or international mainstream. 
This is largely so because the problems of the poorer clients and their 
subsequent resolution into ‘marginal’ architecture arouse little concern 
amongst the media. Moreover, successful solutions to problems of 
low-cost housing are viewed as a threat to a profession that survives on 
financially lucrative projects. Baker’s efforts at economizing are bound 
to be met with stiff resistance in a system where architectural fees arc 
calculated as a percentage of the building costs. Yet, the single-minded- 
ness with which he has sought his vision of building, his dedication to 
the practice, his unwillingness to compromise on quality, have made him 
a kind of legend among his peers. He has forcefully illustrated the 
importance of principles and how their application to building can offer 
numerous solutions — besides his own — to the urgent housing problems 
of the country. 

Because Baker falls outside of the professional mainstream, it is 
perhaps unfair to assess his work in an international or a national 
context. Yet to the younger architects of his adopted country and his 
home state of Kerala, his work offers a narrower, more focussed 
relevance. The sheer magnitude of his work makes him an important 
figure in Indian architecture. His enduring presence in India, the four 
decades of a practice sustained in the same place, has had its impact — if 
not directly on the profession, at least on the countless numbers of rural 
clients touched by his concerns. 

Yet, the message of Baker’s professional life is there in his buildings for 
all to see. His genius has been most effectively articulated in an architec- 
ture of structural honesty based on the culture of its setting. Rejecting 
values alien to the place, wasteful building practices and self-seeking 
ethics of the architectural profession, Baker has devised his own ar- 
chitecture and his own morally-satisfying way of practising it. His sin- 
gular ambition of a better building at lesser cost made him eliminate 
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useless members of the conventional architectural team just the way he 
eliminated unnecessary material from a building. Baker’s most impres- 
sive achievement has doubtlessly been his ability to construct suitable 
buildings at low cost and so direct bureaucrats and politicians to the 
growing needs of the poor. Over the course of a thousand-odd buildings 
he has clearly demonstrated this concern with unwavering confidence 
and firmness. The source for all his professional work has always 
remained his own particular brand of Quaker humanism, which, more 
than any single structure, is his most significant legacy to architecture. 

Architects and critics have drawn parallels between Baker and the 
work of Hassan Fathy of Egypt, who, like Baker, had spent virtually a 
lifetime promoting traditional skills in his own buildings. But what 
appears ironic is that while Fathy’s buildings rose to support and revive 
an ancient craft tradition, Baker’s are the instinctive outcome of local 
economics and environmental conditions. Moreover, while Fathy’s 
work and ideas — despite worldwide recognition — have been ridiculed 
in his own country, Baker’s are slowly being appreciated in his adopted 
country. 

There are also striking similarities in their work. Both have taken on 
the role of architectural crusaders. Both consider themselves as only 
brief sparks in the light of historical continuity. Both have expressed this 
belief through the education and training of craftsmen, and the re- 
orientation of their craft to contemporary purpose — the methodical 
inculcation of pride of labour and quality which they felt necessary in order 
to systematically uncover all but forgotten techniques of construction. 

But while Fathy’s buildings have been looked upon as those of an 
eccentric and an incurable nostalgic, Baker’s buildings have an aura of 
quiet assurance, which comes as much from their economic expediency 
as from their expressive strength — the ability to transform traditional 
ideas into a wholly contemporary usage. 

At a time when India and Indian architecture is passing through a 
particularly difficult phase, turning from rampant industrial growth to 
one of controlled social development, Baker’s ideas are becoming 
increasingly relevant. His realization of the need for low-cost shelter 
and his practical and sensitive solutions have made him an unlikely 
doyen amongst a younger generation of more socially-conscious ar- 
chitects. A new minority of architects and social planners have begun 
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to view architecture as a catalyst for change, and the apparent need to 
evolve new buildings in accordance with the aspirations of the vast 
majority. They echo Baker's view that there is no alternative to ver- 
nacular, frugal architecture. 

There's no oil, our foresis are already denuded of wood; we have coal 
reserves only for another thirty years and with this high-tech stuff, nobody 
has been able to come up with solutions that arc energy-omserving both in 
the production of materials, and how they arc assembled. 

However, in spite of so many years of continuous and diverse pracLice, 
Baker has not succeeded in creating a national following. Private non- 
profit and voluntary organizations have only marginally benefited from 
his ideas. Exploiting his techniques for their housing schemes they have 
sought to gain the economic advantages of his kind of construction 
without realizing the integrity ol the traditional vernacular that his work 
demonstrates. But given the unorthodox nature ol his practice, the 
unimaginative and elephantine bureaucracy has yet to accept Bakers 
ideology. Recent work in his home state does not incorporate any of the 
principles that he has sought to express in his own buildings. 

An acknowledgement of the relevance of his ideas can only come 
from the government which controls a majority ol the biggest projects 
in the country. Baker's iconoclastic system ol practice, it put to 
widespread use, would threaten the very system that has now begun to 
recognize it. And yet that recognition has come, however grudgingly, 
compelled by the failure ol the establishment to meet the rapidly 
increasing demand for shelter. Working within w'astelul time-frames 
and budgets, and with a set of antiquated norms, the government has 
been unable to provide adequate housing lor the millions, and has been 
compelled to turn to Baker for possible solutions. His response — always 
sincere — is expressed with accurate passion. 

What we will need most arc Uown-io-earth (rather literally is this case) top- 
quality administrators of the civil service type. They will have to sec to the 
location and acquisition and distribution of land. They will have to organize 
the continuous availability of simple local building materials and local 
transport to get them to the building sites. They will have the organizing of 
workshops for producing a large and steady flow of the simplest doors and 
windows, etc. They will have to organize ihe daily availability of cash to pay 
for labour and materials on the spot. All this coniractingnonscnsc and only 
being paid when work has been done to a certain level will not work when 


we are to involve ordinary people and labourers and craftsman in a tremen 
dous labour-intensive job. 


Given Baker’s position as an architect wilh a deep understanding of the 
needs of the rural poor and given his record of successful experiments 
in housing, the government has sought his advice on its larger projects. 
He has recently been nominated to several committees concerned wilh 
housing. At various times he has been a member of the governing body 
of the Housing and Urban Development Corporation (HUDCO) and 
the National School of Design(NID) at Ahmcdabad. He has also been 
on the panel of the Working Group on Housing of the Planning 
Commission and on several expert committees at the national and state 
level. He has been conferred an honour by the Royal University of 
Netherlands (1981) for outstanding work in the Third World and was 
awarded the Padma Shree in 1990. The citizenship of India, the only 
title that Baker has actively sought for forty years, was also granted to 
him then. 

•What I’ve got left of a working life I’d like lo concentrate on mud. Not 
something rural and folksy but proper decent mud building. It’s veiy 
• difficult to get clients for mud building. When it comes to the poor who’ve 
already been living on mud, they know it only for its disadvantages. Their 
dream is a brick-and-cemcnt home . 19 

Now in his mid-seventies, a time when most people savour the years of 
retirement and inactivity, Baker is in the most creative stage of his life. 
He remains interested in the local affairs of his city. In fact lew natives 
of Trivandrum have shown as much concern for their city as Baker has. 
The concern expresses itself in a variety of ways. 

A proposed addition to the local stadium, for instance, would have 
blocked the existing tree line, cut out distant vistas and contributed to 
a congestion of municipal services. Even after the project was sanc- 
tioned and had received the approval of the city administrators. Baker, 
along with other activists in the city, waged a relentless campaign against 
its construction. His prolific drawing ability translated to paper the 
visual impact of the new stadium on the surroundings; and in a series of 
meticulously-crafted sketches and newspaper articles the group con- 
vinced the public of its potential disadvantages. They gathered enough 
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support for the municipal authorities to propose a radically altered 
scheme. 

It is such situations, and perhaps the nature of Laurie Baker’s ar- 
chitectural and social responsibility, and even his quiet rebellion against 
established norms — that has produced in him an increasing irreverence 
and cynicism. But it is his gentle humour that helps to reconcile to the 
situation. 



Section II 

WORK 
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Introduction 


Four decades of Laurie Baker’s architectural practice have produced a 
quantity and range of building not easy to catalogue under the simple 
classification of ‘Projects’. Much of his earlier work in the Pithoragarh 
district remains undocumented because of Baker’s highly idiosyncratic 
methods of building. A direct mediation of the design with the mason 
on the site produced architectural drafting that was also done in situ. 
The architect drew the plan on the ground and the skills of the local 
masons gave it the third dimension. Apart from sketches of life in the 
Himalayas, Baker retains no record of the schools, missionary hospitals 
and churches he designed and built in the seventeen years of his life in 
Pithoragarh. 

It is only after he moved to Trivandrum, in 1963, that Baker has had 
anything like a conventional architectural practice. And even there, 
sketching, detailing and drawing are done explicitly only for the pur- 
poses of construction, and not out of any desire for publication or 
architectural record. 

Consequently, piecing together a comprehensive record of the 
private residences, churches, institutions, and housing projects was 
difficult. Some of the projects had working drawings, others only a 
sketch for the mason, and yet others just a coloured perspective for the 
client. 

Baker’s brick houses, institutions and churches were of such a varied 
range and type that it was difficult to record them all. And it was 
physically impossible to document each of Baker’s thousand houses. 
Also, many of the projects were located outside Trivandrum. While the 
smaller of these remain undocumented, a few of the signi ficant institutional 
buildings in nearby Vellanad, Koltayam and Tiruvella have been included. 

The selection of projects for this section, has been largely subjective, 
reflecting the range and type of buildings designed and built by the 
architect. Making a selection from a building record of one thousand 
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the map of Trivandrum drawn bp Baker 



houses and forty institutions is like selecting ten paintings repre- 
sentative of Indian Art from the National Gallery. There are bound to 
be omissions. 

The forty-odd projects presented in this section give an idea of the 
different characteristics of Baker’s architecture through plans, site 
constructions, building materials, interaction with clients and other 
details. The architect’s intentions, the client’s requirements and income, 
the land’s configuration and the subsequent resolution of these con- 
cerns into the desired structure are defined in the write-ups that follow. 


Mitraniketan 

Vellanad, 1970 

A familiar concern for the education of local children led to the estab- 
lishment of an organization called Mitraniketan in Vellanad, a suburban 
town twelve kilometres from Trivandrum. Being a non-profit group, the 
organizers wanted to build hostels and training buildings at a low cost 
and in keeping with the traditional laterite, brick and tile constructions 
of the area. 

The piecemeal development of the seventy-acre site was entrusted 
to Baker at a time when he had just arrived from the hills of Pithoragarh. 
In a characteristic fashion, he proposed a series of single-storeyed 
hostels, training and health buildings, auditorium and staff quarters — 
not in the manner of an institutional site plan, but as the natural 
accretion of a village cluster. Baker recalls, ‘Materials used were local 
stone and burnt brick; the general style, a mixture of traditional motifs 
which dealt with weather conditions; the contemporary use of materials 
we adapted in structures as simple and direct as possible.’ 

The buildings were conceived of as independent entities sited on 


the boys' hostel 
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open plan under thatch roof 



shifting floor levels and approached along foot- 
paths. The architect says, ‘This complex is built 
within an existing coconut palm grove, so the layout 
was designed to show how even comparatively size- 
able buildings could be accommodated without fell- 
ing any trees.’ 

The first thing that Baker had to build at 
Mitraniketan was a house for his own family, as 
there was a problem of proper accommodation. So, 
for the three-to-four-month period that he needed 
to remain on the site to supervise the constructions. 
Baker designed a round courtyard house for him- 
self. He and an artist friend had gone on ahead of 
the family and built, in ten days, a structure for less than Rs 2,500 in 
which they stayed along with their children and Baker’s ninety-year-old 
mother. Baker says, ‘It was a sizeable and simple dwelling, circular in 
form, with practically no internal walls, except for the kitchen and 
bath — exposed brick supporting a wood-and-thalch roof.’ After they 
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left, the director of the organization moved into it and still lives there 
today. 

The special significance of the building is that being near Trivandrum, 
the design caught the attention of the various guests, workers and 
officials visiting it, as they felt that this simple wall-less building was an 
appropriate solution for the hot humid climate of Kerala. Additional 
proof of its validity was seen in its twenty-odd-year lile-span and low- 
cost. Though by itself this was a small project, for Baker it was to signal 
the beginning of low-cost housing in the Trivandrum area. 
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demonstration house 


Houses Commissioned by the Archbishop of Trivandrum 
Pattom, Trivandrum, 1970 

A sizeable part of Kerala’s population is Christian and there are many 
branches of the Christian Church. Although each section has its own 
principles and special beliefs, there is often a consensus on some 
ideas — like meeting the housing needs of the poor. 

The Archbishop of Trivandrum had decided to build a simple house 
costing about Rs 3,000 in each parish to provide houses for some poor 
families. After a time it was realized that the goal had not been achieved 
and very few parishes had been able to build anything at all. ‘There is 
no longer any thing low cost,’ they said. Even government engineers and 
finance experts concurred that no one could build for Rs 3,000. 

Baker, having recently arrived in Trivandrum, took this on as a 
challenge and offered to prove that it was possible to build for such a 
sum In fact, his project — a set of two houses he did for the Archbishop 
of Trivandrum — was meant to spark of a revolution in low-cost con- 
struction. These two houses were Baker’s first project in the city. The 
drawings he prepared for them were done in so simple a manner that 
even the illiterate mason, or the uninitiated could build without the 
intervention of an architect or a contractor; instructions alongside had 
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the gentle coersion of a how-to manual, instead of the harsh specifica- 
tions of a blueprint. This has been the mode of planning and operation 
for almost all his projects. In fact these rough sketches and plans are 
often redesigned and remodified on the site itself to accommodate for 
changed or overlooked specifications. 

‘Excavation should be as shallow as is reasonable — stop digging when 
solid consistent earth is reached ' instructs Baker. 

Built close to each other and in a neighbourhood of cumbersome and 
expensive buildings, the products had just the right kind of detachment 
from the locale- — there being obvious differences in scale, shape, 
material and design from anything nearby. Both were made of exposed 
brick, covered with a wooden structure and Mangalore tile, and ex- 
hibited the same concern for privacy, light and ventilation in the use of 
jali walls, courtyard and wall protection. 
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kalf-brick thick walls and jali twndoios 



easily how useful this extra living area is. It is used for drying fish or 
vegetables. It is used for all sorts of occupations such as basket-weaving 
or net-making. It is an excellent safe place where children can be left to 
play. In both houses built-in furniture has been provided by building the 
granite plinth upto seat-height and these are used as beds and tables.’ 

Initially, there had been doubt and scepticism about the strength and 
security that could be provided by the half-brick thick walls and the jali 
windows — but over the next few years several groups did build such 
houses and they were found acceptable, strong and secure. 

Though privately it was accepted that these houses functioned ad- 
mirably, given the reality of their cost, the project failed to make a lasting 
and a more widespread impression. It drew sneers from the technocrats 
and bureaucrats — people in a position to push it into the larger pool of 
government housing — who felt that the houses were too good for the 
poor. However, the reason for their discontent. Baker felt, had more 
to do with the low-profit margins of such projects — this being naturally 
against the interests of a building establishment that looked to housing 
for profits rather than the urgency of shelter. When the Chief Engineer 
of the Public Works Department (PWD) visited the houses and was 
informed of their cost, he had exclaimed, ‘Our establishment fees for 
such a project would be more than the cost of these houses!’ 


Baker recalls, ‘These were small family houses which had cost any- 
thing from Rs 1,200 to Rs 3,000; the price including sanitation, minimal 
electrical facilities, and a kitchen. Obviously such buildings are of 
necessity small and basic — a compact group of rooms under a minimum 
roof area. There are very few internal doors, but the arrangement of 
space allows for privacy between different areas so that differing oc- 
cupations in the house do not intrude on each other.’ 

Baker believes that for the greater part of the year extra private living 
space can be added to such small houses if a small countryard or, 
anganam is designed in the centre of the building. ‘It can be seen very 


House for Aniruddhin 

Vattam, Trivandrum , 1969 

One of Baker’s earliest houses, the Aniruddhin residence, presages the 
simplicity that characterizes his low-cost houses for the Archbishop 
(p.80). The cost of this project was approximately Rs 20,000. The tile 
roof sloping inwards to a court, the continuous walls of brick-screen and 
simple wood-shuttered windows are the most direct expression of 
Baker’s approach to building. 

Located on a small plot and set back to save the coconut trees, the 
external volume of the house has a stark frankness in its inarticulation. 
The windows are set symmetrically in the wall at regular intervals; the 
entrance is a door punched into the brick. Inside the house, the same 
simplicity is reflected in a plan that has virtually no spatial differentia- 
tion. The court forms the centre and the rooms connect along it. 

Yet, in this simplification is Baker’s most radical departure from 
convention. The house has none of the specific design inputs that would 
make it particular to the Aniruddhin family. It is a concept for living 


the Aniruddhin house 




realized in its purity. The universal courtyard plan adjusts to the needs 
of any family. A sweeping arch unites the living area with the court. The 
rooms around the court are provided the privacy of the brick-screen. 
The shuttered windows keep the interiors cool on hot afternoons; and 
when open, they work with the court to draw in air during the humid 
monsoon months. 

‘I think it was the first house in Trivandrum of any size to have a 
preponderance of jai'is instead of ordinary windows,’ says Baker. 
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House for E. Namboodripad 

Ulloor, Trivandrum, 1973 

On this site enclosed with coconut palms, and steeply sloping to a small 
stream. Baker proposed a brick tower. ‘The length of wall enclosing a 
given area is shorter when the shape is circular,’ says Baker. 

The plan develops out of two intersecting circles — the larger drum 
housing the living and dining rooms on the ground floor and the 
bedrooms above, the smaller becoming a stair tower. The slope of the 
stair slab is truthfully expressed in the curve of the circular wall. Pivoted 
windows and doors, made of simple wooden shutters, are built without 
frames directly into the jambs. Extensive use of the brick joli in exposed 

Baker's first sketch of the house 


the house under construction 
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brickwork, in areas that require no per- 
manent weather barrier, helped reduce the 
cost further. The bedrooms upstairs also 
incorporate some of Baker’s ideas of in- 



built furniture, where space for four beds is provided by creating a 
system of bunks within the wall dividing the circle. 


‘Everyone found it difficult to believe you could have such a large 
house with all the plumbing, lighting and built-in furniture for Rs 10,000; 
but it really was done within that figure. Engineers are convinced I must 
have skimped on steel or cement, and frequently still inspect it for 
cracks. But it remains as neat and solid and safe as ever, and they are 
not very pleased with Mr Namboodripad or myself, because the house 
refuses to deteriorate or collapse,’ says Baker. 
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House for Nalini Nayak 

Anayara, Trivandrum , 1989 

Like the Namboodripad house (p.86), the house for Nalini Nayak is a 
tower house. But unlike the previous house, where site and finance set 
the vertical direction, the plan adapts a generous sprawling ground floor 
to a pentagonal tower above. 

The main house is formed by a simple three-floor stacking of the 
pentagon on nine-inch-thick brick walls; internally each floor divides 
into the bedroom, bath and landing. The additional segment on the 
ground, forming the living/dining and kitchen, is structured with bays of 
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half-brick thickness, alternating wall and 
window, wall and door.... The thicker wall 
was felt unnecessary in a part of the house 
rising only a single floor. The stair occupies 
the pivotal position at the centre and fuses 
with the pentagon above. 

Nalini Nayak, a social worker, uses the 
house for meetings of basket-weavers and 
fisherwomen, and for training of home nur- 
ses. This requires the rooms to function as 
classrooms in the day and as dormitories at 
night. In-built furniture of brick, surfaced 
with terracotta tile serve as sofa and bed; 
frameless pivot windows have been used, 
with the protecting grille itself serving as 
the pivot. 



the en trance door 
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House for K.N. Raj 
Kwnarapuram, Trivandrum, 1970 


An ‘appreciated, happy and successful home’ is how Baker describes his 
house for K.N. Raj, a reputed economist and former Vice-Chancellor 
of Delhi University. The success of the project is undoubtedly linked to 
the fact that a client of such eminence chose an architect with an 
infamous reputation of low-cost housing and building only for the poor. 

Being one of his earliest commissions from a middle-class client, this 
house was an important testing ground for Baker’s design principles of 
using materials truthfully and keeping the cost low. 

The house has the ordinary finish of unwashed and unplastered brick, 
supporting the typical ‘filler-slab’ — a composite construction of con- 
crete and discarded terracotta tiles. Structural innovation occurs in the 
reinforcement for the slab, where Baker chose to substitute bamboo for 
steel. Though the roof is over twenty years old, Baker maintains that 
the combination of bamboo and concrete is not appropriate as the two 
have different time periods for ageing. Yet, symbolically, the house 
became for Baker a significant extension of his ‘low-cost’ image to the 
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wealthier clients. 

The building, sited on a promontory along a steep slope, faces a wide 
stretch of paddy fields. In the middle distance is a deep belt of palms 
and a distantly visible sea. Though this seems the most desirable orien- 
tation for the view, it is also that direction which brings in the winds 
and the rain straight in from the ocean, and, in the hot summer season, 
the afternoon western sun. With the long side still looking west, Baker 
proposed a deep shielding umbrella — a veranda contiguous to the full 
length of the house and protected by an overhanging concrete plane. 

Baker says, ‘Dr Raj and his wife had already worked out the kind of 
plan they wanted, so it turned out to be the typical compromise between 
what the clients had laboriously worked out and what the architect 
would have done had he come in at first....’ A low hexagonal entrance 
brings the visitor into the middle level of a three-storeyed volume. Here 
the dining room, guest bedroom and a sitout are organized in a series 
of severe and unequal chamferings. There is no living room. And, up 
above, in a similar configuration is the master bedroom and the library 
housing Raj’s extensive collection of books. The service areas — stairs, 
kitchen, toilets — remain on the eastern edge of the house and are 
retained against the hill. 


House for T.N. Krishnan 
Kumarapuram, Trivandrum, 1971 

Stepped and staggered floors is a feature of virtually every house built 
on the Kumarapuram hill overlooking the sea. Yet, in each case, 
peculiar site characteristics and specific family requirements alter the 
idea into individual compositions — where the Vaidyanathan house in- 
corporates a mango tree within its bounds, the Gulhati residence recon- 
ciles the slope within a single space, the Raj house (p.90) makes a 
feature of the front veranda. In each case the integrity of the house is 
maintained within a compact volume. 

At the Krishnan residence the site is so steeply sloping that Baker 
chooses to break free of the single mass altogether, splitting the house 
into a series of volumes stepped one above the other. The site has a fine 
view of the paddy fields outside, and so the introverted court, which is 
effectively used in the denser urban settings of the city, is abandoned. 
An external orientation becomes preferable. The extreme drop of the 
slope makes it possible for all the rooms to look out over the roofs of 
the lower rooms. 

the rough idea of the house 
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UPPER LEVEL PLAN 



MIDDLE LEVEL PLAN 


The house has the appearance of three single-storeyed houses, one 
below the other, interconnected by roofs and verandas. The middle 
floor, approached from the top of the hill, houses the public spaces of 
the house — living, dining, kitchen and car port, with two bedrooms 
above — while the more private bedroom, den and balcony, slide down 
to the respective contours below. 

Baker explains, ‘The family's living and entertainment is in rooms 
along a continual flight of steps, perched out over the valley and 
extending onto a wide open balcony precariously holding its own.’ 
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House for Dr P.K. Panikar 

Kumarayuram, Trivandrum, 1974 

On the other side of the Kumarapuram hill, along a slope of a steepness 
similar to the Krishnan plot, is one of Baker’s earliest houses built for 
P.K. Panikar, the then Director of the Centre for Development Studies, 
The approximate cost of this project was Rs 25,000. 

Unlike the violent stepping of the Krishnan residence (p.93), the 
Panikar residence has a quieter, more moderate configuration. Follow- 
ing the shape of the curving contours, the house sits as a single volume 
directly above a deep depression made by a monsoon stream. 




5 WORK AREA 10 STUDY 

Baker says, ‘This was a difficult house to build because of the terrain, 
as well as the exaggerated roundness of the slope. And we didn’t want 
to cut too deeply into the hill and prevent cross-ventilation.’ 

The site was prepared with a plinth of random rubble masonry 
enclosed by a dry stone retaining wall in the rear. Approaching on a 
steep decent from the upper road, the visitor enters the living area 
located centrally in the curving mass and opening into a deep veranda 
overlooking the hill. The dining and kitchen form one end of the curve, 
the bedrooms and study the other. Along the walls Baker set up 
breezeways using the brick jali, which also brought a gentler, per- 
petually altering light to the curved walls. 

An overhanging roof of a wide girth and continuous eaves protect 
the windows, shielding them from the sun and rain. To avoid cracks due 
to possible sliding and settling. Baker uses the old-fashioned fish-tile 
roof laid on wooden rafters— the ordinary flat (Mangalore) tile being 
incapable of taking the curve. 

‘This is a good example of the fact that the lighter and “less solid” a 
building is, the stronger it is. The Japanese understood and exploited 
this principle — but we have never believed it,’ Baker explains. 


the exaggerated round ness 
of the house 
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House for Dr A. Vaidyanathan 

Kwnarapuram, Trivandrum, 1972 

Two of Baker’s more successful circular houses are the ones for T.C. 
Alexander (p.101), sited on the gentle slope of Vikramapuram hill, and 
A- Vaidyanathan in Kumarapuram, overlooking the paddy fields and 
the distant sea. 

In the Vaidyanathan house the rooms are arranged in a wide arc 
facing the sea. The plan orients outwards in a double semicircle which 
incorporates all the major spaces of the house on the upper floor: living, 
dining and bedroom, with the semicircle ending in a study at one end 
and a car port in the other. A staircase at the entrance travels down to 
the lower floor that is built against the retaining wall of the hill and 
houses two additional bedrooms and a study. However, the brick walls 
of these rooms are separated from the inner stone retaining wall by a 
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small air space, setting up an effective termite and moisture barrier. 

A significant architectural feature of the Vaidyanathan House is an 
open-to-sky circular court, completing the inner wall of the house in a 
pattern of staggered brick and becoming the home of an ancient mango 
tree. Surprisingly, the entrance door is located on the side at the meeting 
point of the house and court wall — and not on an axial approach as may 
be expected. 

In a finely orchestrated sequence of space the visitor walks across an 
undefined garden approach, around the circle of brick, into its enclosing 
court and into the house. Once inside, the focus shifts nway from the 
centre, the concentricity of the circle, to the outward curving walls and 
the paddy fields beyond. 

It is in situations such as these, where an old tree and an awkward 
slope are reconciled in a composite solution, that Baker’s work achieves 
a sort of earthy on-site lyricism. The physical conditions of the site and 
their architectural resolution make the visitor aware not of their 
awkwardness but of the house’s naturalness in accommodating them. 


brickwork detail 



House for T.C, Alexander 

Vikrainapuram Hill, Trivandrum, 1982 

Here again, the circle is used to create an outward and inward orienta- 
tion. This house costing approximately Rs 75,000 was designed for 
T.C. Alexander, a retired audit executive. 

Baker recalls how the plan for this house was selected, ‘I regarded 





boundary wall and roofscapc 
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the Alexanders as good, social, respectable people who would want a 
good, social, respectable house. As usual I gave them such a plan and 
then one or two others — not so solid and respectable. So it was a very 
happy surprise when they chose the outrageous circular plan!’ 

On a rectangular plot, the house is formed of a series of concentric 
circles. Three bedrooms and the dining wall occur along the outer edge 
of the circle, splaying towards the garden, with the living room as the 
centre. The guest room is again raised, set askew and, even without a 
door, the room has a sense of privacy. The Alexanders are apologetic 
about the absence of the door, ‘Mr Baker has promised to put it in one 
of these days....’ 

However, the central focus of the house is the living room — a raised 
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circular drum of whitewashed brick, roofed by a hexagonal pyramid and 
open at the centre with a skylight. The unusual section of the house 
cleanly separates the central living room from the outer bedrooms. The 
space in between serves as circulation, its lowered soffit allowing the 
hot air to ventilate out of the roof. In virtually all his buildings Baker 
splits the roof with ‘a witches cap’ so as to set up continuous breezeways. 
So his buildings rarely require artificial airconditioning. 

The changing roof line of the Alexander house adds a spatial com- 
plexity to the interior, where the changing height of the volume estab- 
lishes the relative importance of the rooms. Moreover, this variation is 
repeated with the floor, which follows the slope of the site, raising the 
living room on to a podium and, consequently, dropping the corridor 
and bedrooms around it. The symmetrical relationship between the 
living and dining areas, the changing levels and the three bay windows 
also set up an unusual axiality in an otherwise informal plan. 

The circular plan has the added advantage of stiffening the wall with 
less material. Consequently, the external load-bearing walls are nine 
inches thick while the internal partitions only a single-brick thick. 
Contained within the latticed brick boundary wall is a garden and an 
extensive collection of exotic plants. 


House for PJ. Thomas 

Kuravankomm, Trivandrum, 1972 

Another of Baker’s very early houses, whose chief distinction is an 
unusual Y -shaped plan, is located on a difficult sloped site. A low porch 
in the entrance arm of the Y, propels the visitor into an enormous space 
made all the more cavernous by a series of pointed arches along its side 
walls. It is uncertain as to why such a monumental motif is used in a 
house whose general disposition is towards a gentler setting along the 
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contours. Perhaps a degree of contrast is suggested by the startling 
juxtaposition. This space forms the main living room of the house with 
an adjoining dining and kitchen area. From here the bedrooms step 
down across the arms, overlooking deep columned verandas oriented 
towards the rear garden. A Mangalore tile roof with deep eaves shades 
a house built entirely of exposed brick — whitewashed and playing 
against the dark red-oxide of the floors. 

The total cost of this project was approximately Rs 60,000. 
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House for Lt Gen. S. PiUai 

Jatvahar Nagar, Trivandrum, 1971 

The Pillais belong to the Nair sect of Kerala, which has evolved a 
lifestyle so distinctive that it has left a permanent impression on the 
state’s domestic architecture. Living together as a joint family, the Nairs 
reside in introverted residences organized around a central courtyard. 
But as individual families grow they also require the privacy of a nuclear 
set up. The court allows rooms to grow of it, expanding and multiplying 
with the changing needs, and also, if necessary, becoming private 
houses. 

Pillai’s house was designed to accommodate two families. Baker’s 

entrance I'eranda 
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solution — in a modified version of the traditional Nair plan — is two 
houses wrapped around a common interior garden, so that whenever 
either of the families is temporarily in residence, the house and its 
‘spread-out-ness’ accommodates them easily. 

Comparing the house with that of his own Baker says, ‘I think these 
stretched houses, like the Pillai’s and the Hamlet, are from a housewife’s 
point of view a lot of work, but from the point of view of the various 
sections of family life — cooking, wild children, old reminiscers, they are 
very useful and acceptable. Also when non-family visitors invade, they 
need not “suffer” family sessions and events, but can have a measure of 


freedom and privacy.’ 

The view from the road is of an ordinary single-storey bungalow, set 
conventionally against a lawn in front of the house. The entrance door 
appears under a small veranda. When open it reveals not the living 
room but the interior garden, and so acts as a mediator between two 
uncovered spaces. 

From here, the house moves in a single file, slowly unravelling as it 
circles the garden. One walks through spaces that have no certain 
bounds, but in their contraction and expansion, and their exposure and 
seclusion is the suggestion of how they may be used. Labelling and 
assigning functions to them seems redundant, for the uses they are put 
to change constantly. The larger area near the entrance becomes a 
sitting room, and the one nearer the kitchen a dining room. Abed finds 
its w r ay to an unused corner, a circular niche in the latticed brick wall 
acquires a study table and chair. Half-brick thick walls move in spiralling 
and circular patterns to give additional support to their leanness, and 
are made even lighter by a fretwork of openings. The changing rhythms 
of the day, light and shadow are recorded in the shifts that occur in the 
plan and in a concrete roof of equal exuberance. 


bay window 
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House for R. Narayanan 

Golf Links, Trivandrum, 1972r-73 

The house, centred around a mango-shaped countryard, was built for 
R. Narayanan, a senior Indian Administrative Service(IAS) officer and 
his wife Geeta, an accomplished Bharatanatyam dancer. The house 
reflects the graceful movement of this classical dance form as it has been 
designed in a curving spiral, around a coconut tree. 



The plan provides for the diverse 
requirements of privacy for the family 
and performing areas for the dance 
practice. The upper floor, or rather, 
the upper end of the spiral, includes all 
the functions of dining, sitting and per- 
formance in one curving sweep of 
space — an idea that is carried through, 
even in the random placement and size 
of the windows on the exterior wall. 
The three bedrooms at the lower end, 
approached along the perforated 
court wall, disappear into the ground. 

Baker says, ‘The house very closely 
fitted its owners; they had terrific 
music and dance sessions. Geeta’s 
family and friends arc very inclined 
towards classical music, and a near 
neighbour is a famous veena player. 

The house contained these intense 
and intimate musical sessions well.’ 

A unique feature is the inclusion of 
a number of wooden remnants sal- 
vaged from an ancestral home which 
had been pulled down. The boundary 
wall incorporated an antique gateway; 
the main entrance of the house is a 
porch of massive columns, heavily 
bracketed. ‘Door frames were too 
small to be re-used as doors, so they 
were re-shaped for windows,’ explains 
the architect, ‘No attempt was made at 
any sort of reconstruction or 
reproduction of an old type house. We 
merely made use of the timber to fit in 

with the new plan and new needs.’ spimWngwaiis of the court 


zrooden doors of the ancestral home 
transformed into windows 
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House for Leela Menott 

Golf Links, Trivandrum, 1973-74 

‘Mrs Menon was a widow, and she also had a very ancient mother, 
bedridden, still with her. She wanted part of her house for a couple in 
residence who could keep an eye on her mother when she went out 
visiting and touring. The couple had to be independent but within 
hearing — and some seeing — distance.’ This is how Baker understood 
the needs of the client. 

The house came together as a result of this multifaceted requirement, 
in an inventive informal pattern. The main approach leads to a sitting 
room with an adjoining kitchen and a dining area; the bedroom is 
separate but within the hearing range along with a separate unit for the 
couple. 

Baker adopts these needs to the irregular plot with a variety of 



the asymmetrical concrete roof 


interconnected, but geometrically uncertain, shapes. The splaying of 
walls and the introduction of the toilet to divide space achieves the 
privacy necessary within the same space. The concrete roof is itself 
asymmetrical and incorporates pieces of woodwork salvaged from an 




old house. Other discarded pieces are resurrected within new frames to 
form the traditional jali windows above the doors and at roof level. 
Formed of three rough pyramids, the concrete cover is a composition 
of skylights and water tanks. 


salvaged woodwork in the door 



House for P. Ramachandran 

puttakyzhy, Trivandrum, 1975-76 

Clients are often hesitant to try innovative designs or implement untried 
concepts on their own buildings. But Ramachandran was not only eager 
to use innovations but showed great satisfaction in their outcome. This, 
perhaps, was because the client himself had a knowledge of engineering, 
he being a senior Civil Engineer of the Posts and Telegraph Department. 

The most innovative feature of this project is Baker’s skilful applica- 
tion of geometry. The house begins as a straightforward rectilinear 
volume, sitting snugly on a heavily wooded site. Organized in. this 
compact alignment, the main rooms assert their own individual identity 
by breaking out of the preset bounds. The corner sitting room springs 
a set of bay windows; the guest room extends into the rear garden; and 
the main entrance and car porch make a similar gesture in the front. 
The need for ventilation in tropical Kerala makes a double exposure 
mandatory for every room. 

In a Baker house there is rarely, if ever, the need for formal circula- 
tion, like enclosed corridors. Access to bedrooms is through the family 


the house on a heavily xvooded site (inset: bay windoiv) 
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House for Ravindranath 

Gourishapattom, Trivandrum, 1975 




rooms of the house, and the stairs arc so worked that they land directly 
into the upper bedrooms — without corridors or peripheral walkways. 

Modest detailing, effectively harnessed, makes the simple volume of 
a room appear different from others. The bay windows in the living room 
are more than mere decorative niches — the shutters, on a cantilevered 
slab, open fully to expose the room to the outside on three sides. Lattice 
brick walls are used in rooms requiring no permanent closure. 

The lesser details of wiring and lighting fixtures have been planned 
with careful deliberation of design and economy. Baker adds, ‘I use 
waste wood for these combinations of light and electrical sockets; the 
drops (wires) are concealed behind the wood and only the carved 
bracket appears against the brick wall. Some are quite elaborate with 
rotating arms so you can swing the light where you need it.’ 


One of Baker’s smaller projects, the house for the Ravindranaths, like 
that of several others, springs from severe site limitations: an awkward 
slope, a small plot with too many trees on it which needed to be 
accommodated in the design. 

The Ravindranath house is unique in Baker’s minimization of build- 
ing material and elimination of all inessential elements. The primary 
motive for simplification is, naturally, the reduction of cost. Particularly 
striking features are: the floor slab set flush with the outer wall and 
cantilevered as a protection for the windows, the wall at the corners 
where the intersecting brick is left uncut, and the absence of lintels for 
all openings. 

The plan is also the result of simply articulated spatial compression. 
The shape is a stretched hexagon of two storeys — the lower floor houses 
a family room and a kitchen, and it is connected by a hidden corner 
staircase, to a bedroom and bath above. 
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House for Abu Abraham 

Kozodiar, Trivandrum, 1989 


Situated in an old neighbourhood of Trivandrum the house of cartoonist 
and columnist, Abu Abraham, is built on a site having two gnarled trees. 
The other houses nearby — some modern, some not so successful imita- 
tions of the vernacular — lend a kind of dubious lineage to the area. In 
their midst, this house designed by Baker sits with a quiet assurance. Its 
rectilinear plan projects an entrance portico to the outside, but orients 
the main volume to the internal focus of a courtyard. Behind the portico, 
the formal and informal living areas meet through a series of arched 
openings; brick-work patterns and rat-trap bonding walls are left ex- 
posed. Random rubble stone foundations are allowed to rise and form 
an outer shell for the ground floor of the house. 
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House for Varghese Jacob 

Kottayam, 1976 



In the relative seclusion of the rear lies Abu’s workroom, beyond the 
relieved end of the linear space, under a hipped roof ventilated at the 
ridge. There are windows on all sides above the sight line, a requirement 
for adequate, yet changing light in a studio; the bedroom overlooks a 
pond in the court and connects across an open arcade to the front of 
the house. The kitchen and the servants room, forming a shuttered edge 
to the court, also contain a staircase to the two upper bedrooms and a 
roof garden. 


The traditional courtyard organization of the Kerala house, which 
brings several extended families to a central community focus, is here 
used paradoxically, to disperse functions within the same plan. 
Generated by a series of circles eccentric to a central court, the public 
and private faces of the house divide like the wedge-shaped pieces of a 
common pie. 

The plan sets“up anaxialitybetwecn the formal spaces of the building: 
the front office aligning with the court, and the court with the living 
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room beyond. But with the circles making such a pervasive presence the 
axis becomes secondary and unrealized. 

Movement through the house is seen in the nature of a spiralling 
journey. An entrance along a side veranda opens to the circulation along 
the wall of the courtyard, a split staircase takes one down with the slope 
of the land into a drawing room that opens onto the rear garden. A great 
band of doors and windows set up an atmosphere of an open pavilion 
and allow cross currents into the centre court. The outer circle incor- 
porates the dining, kitchen, storage and servant’s room, and ends in a 
service court. Having come a full circle the door leading out emerges by 
the front office. 

The concept of using a circle to organize home is a curious one, but 
Baker’s sensitivity to the client’s needs and to the natural layout of the 
site allows for a restful adjustment and a sensuous tactility. This makes 
the geometry appear most suited for the plan. The elimination of 
needless circulation and the feeling of openness and intimacy are 
attributes of a design attitude that readily absorbs the monumental 
shape and, equally willingly, alters it. 



House for K.V. George 

Karakuliam, Trivandrum, 1987 

This house, built across a bridge and isolated from the road by a palm 
grove and a meandering stream, is as unusual in its setting as it is for the 
details of its construction. For, on the quiet bank, under the darkness 
of the trees, there reflects in the still waters a house that has the 
appearance of a vernacular stage set built in the Baker tradition of 
exposed brick, incorporating within windows, eaves, roofs and parapets 
a multitude of crafted carvings. 

The house, approached from the side, is organized behind a central 
living room, two storeys high, with the stairwell curving along its wall. 
Upper bedrooms also open into its volume but orient outwards to the 
stream and the landscape in the front. 

The owner, a bank manager, with a passion for buying carved wooden 
antiques — columns, rafters, doors, screens, etc. insisted that Baker 
make the right architectural setting for his collection. Initially this 
seemed an interesting challenge and space was left along walls, niches 
were left incomplete, openings unfilled so as to transform the burgeon- 


the house across the bridge 
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ing antiques into a more useful contemporary purpose. ‘But/ says 
Baker, ‘throughout the course of building the owner could not stop 
buying more and more. Everyday a few more pieces would arrive in a 
truck, and he would insist we use them somewhere. It was all fun in the 
beginning, but while I was trying to finish the work, he was still furiously 
buying up old pieces — until finally it began to look like the junk shop 
where these items had come from.’ 
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House for Vasant Gawarekar 
Manvila, Trivandrum, 1982 

In this project a seemingly complex plan becomes a strikingly simple 
one, when the organization is deciphered. The Gawarekar house is ' 
organized to suite the chamfered geometry of an equilateral triangle. 
The hexagon that results out of the chamfering and forms the outer 
shape of the house, also becomes the central theme for the internal 
structure. As for the division of space into rooms, ‘once the central 
courtyard got inserted the house sorted itself out’. The master bedroom 
and study are on one side; the other side harbours bedrooms for the 
three daughters; and the guest rooms take position along the third edge. 



Though the family needs are admirably met, the equality of the 
triangle and its dominating shape, made it difficult to set up heirarchical 
relationships of space and scale between the rooms, between the front 
and the back, and between the outside and the inside — factors that 
occur more naturally in Baker’s other, less geometrically-ordered 
houses. The final effect is of a severe shape being adjusted to personal 
requirement. 



skylights out 
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The house is unusual in anolher way. The external shell of stone 
harbours internal divisions of exposed brick. Details of living are 
fashioned in and around structural piers in a single-brick thickness, 
setting up a contrasting randomness to the rigorous plan. Rubble 
masonry walls along with the internal brick piers support a folded slab 
roof. Skylights within the roof allow diffused light into rooms and, in 
conjunction with the court, act to draw in the breeze. 

‘I think a house is not really well designed if it has to rely on fans and 
air-conditioners; so to make sure this complicated cluster of triangles 
got well ventilated I added these irregular pyramids with one side open 
to funnel in the sea breezes,’ says Baker. 


House for Beena Sarasan 
Kowdiar, Trivandrum, 1989 

Reduced building costs often allow clients to build more than they need. 
Though this is certainly creditable, the combination of eccentricity of 
the client and ideas on cost reduction are tricky to handle. This is best 
illustrated by a recent horse Baker did for Beena Sarasan, an income-tax 
officer. 



The house is located in the older, more posh, neighbourhoods of 
Trivandrum, midway between the Tennis Club and the Golf Course. 
The plan makes the best use of a steeply sloping trapezoid. 

The placement of the puja room has played an important part in 
determining the building section, and this is evident in the prominence 
and isolation given to the tower room and the study. The secondary 
spaces of day-to-day living are fitted into a convenient A-frame, with a 
bridged courtyard at the centre. 
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The basement approach takes the visitor through an entrance room, 
up a circular stair into the inhabited domain: the family rooms in front, 
and the formal drawing and dining rooms in the rear. Further up, the 
stair takes one into realms of increasing privacy — past an elongated 
library, through a gallery and study floor, into a circular lighthouse-like 
room partially open to sky. This is the house of worship. 

Architecturally, the uniqueness is found not just in the client’s un- 
usual orientation to worship but also in bringing together a hybrid of 
building parts: highly polished windows of the Kerala vernacular sit in 
walls made in typical Baker brick-bonds and topped by white colonial 
balustrades. Indigenous, low-cost, but classical, the ancestry of the 
house remains suspect. It is the result of accommodating the peculiar 
and specific wishes of a client, persistant on the latter’s personalized 
identification. Had not the architect’s stamp been evident in its crafting, 
the house may have easily integrated in any of the city’s newer suburbs. 
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House for Anna Mathew 

Kuravankonam, Trivandrum, 7986 


In his more recent projects, Baker has shown an uncanny ability to adapt 
fragments of old buildings into the new houses. The concept of retrofit- 
ting is applied in a novel way in the house he designed for Anna Mathew. 
Here, the client had approached Baker for extra floor space to a 
previously built and occupied single-storey house. The steep contours 
and heavy vegetation around made it essential that the addition occur 
on the top of the house and not on the ground. 

Baker says, ‘The house was large and sprawling but not designed to 
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lake a second floor according to the original plan. I tried to make the 
two halves compatible — visually at least — but the layout was deter- 
mined by the load-bearing walls below.’ 

An architectural marriage between such two diametrically opposite 
halves was naturally a very tricky one. For the one below was heavy and 
ponderous, designed in the modern way, wasteful of building material, 
and plastered and painted with all the radiance of emulsion; the other, 
above, was light and airy separated only by the line of the old parapet, 
controlling the material in a thin envelope and presenting a simple 
whitewashed face to the outside. 

The difference becomes obvious while approaching the house. The 
entrance above the existing car port angles a latticed brick wall towards 
the visitor, but effectively conceals the kitchen door behind corbelled 
walls. In plan the private areas of the house organize not along a 
conventional corridor but through a family room. 


House for K.O. Peter 

jsjalanchira, Trivandrum, 1988 

About the project Baker says, ‘I think the Peters’ house is one of my 
more successful “house on house” houses. Not unlike Miss Mathew’s, 
this too was a typical modern house with “sun louvres and fins on the 
side” with plaster and bright enamal to give the front just that right 
importance of elevation. The structuring too was cumbersome, relying 
on an excessive use of concrete for short room spans.’ 

What made the house a success was perhaps Peter’s less demanding 
area requirement for the upstairs, and his giving the architect a free 
hand in its manipulation. 

house cm house 
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The upper house built for Peter’s daughter and her husband required 
the intimate links of a joint family as well as the independence of a 
nuclear one. 

Baker says, ‘In this case the younger parents wanted a simpler type 
of house than the “modern” ground floor. So we built on top of it. 
Though the same plan was not desired, our only constructional require- 
ment was to build our first storey walls above the ground floor walls.’ 

The upstairs is approached by an separate stair in the rear, landing 
into an arched veranda. The living area and kitchen open on to a terrace, 
while there are two bedrooms at the rear of the house. In the main 
bedroom the bed is fashioned out of the old concrete water tank, now 
used for storage. Thin walls of exposed brick are topped by a sloped 
filler tile slab and contrast radically with the burdened heaviness of the 
house below. This is certainly another successful aspect of the addition 
where neither the client nor the architect have felt any aesthetic com- 
pulsion to merge the two houses. The upper home different in all 
respects — texture, design, weight, silhouette and usage — is allowed to 
appear resting on the lower one with all the material, textural and 
chromatic reference to bourgeoisie oppulence. 
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House for S. Valiathan 

Pulliyankotta, Trivandrum, 1985-86 

Another instance of an architectural modification of a different sort is 
the house Baker built for S. Valiathan, one of Trivandrum’s famous 
cardiac surgeon, and his wife, a dental surgeon. 

The house started its life as a conven tional, over-designed, two-storey 
structure built by the State Housing Board, but was abandoned on the 
completion of the outer shells, ‘without flooring, ceiling or fin ishes’. The 
Valiathan ’s were offered the house in this incomplete state on the 
condition they finished it themselves with no further responsibility of 
the Housing Board. Baker was then brought in to perform a kind of 
architectural surgery. 

He says, ‘The Valiathan plot was on a corner of the colony overlooking 
the paddy fields, and in the distance, the sea. So we used the basic plan, 
but added various other rooms and facilities.’ Since the outer shell already 
existed and the lower floor was occupied by the living, dining and guest 
bedroom, Baker had to work within the restrictive bounds of the first floor 
and roof to accommodate a library and study for Valiathan, a dental surgery 
for his wife and a mediating family room. This was accomplished with the 
introduction of a mezzanine level. Baker adds, ‘We added quite a bit of 
floor area while having to retain the typical “modern” plan and elevations, 
with all the proturberances I deplore. It was frustrating trying to build into 
someone else ’s work, and I’m afraid the additions and alterations invariably 
remain secondary to the original plan.’ , 



A Residential Cooperative 

Vattiyorkavu, Trivandrum, 1983-85 

A housing colony was built in Trivandrum for retired officers of the 
Indian Administrative Service (IAS). Land procured from the govern- 
ment for the co-operative venture was divided into plots, and the owners 
approached Baker to design the houses. A housing co-operative of 
several privately-owned plots is not an unusual project for any architect, 
but the fact that Baker chose to provide individual designs for each 
client, rather than repeat the same unit, makes for a unique interpreta- 
tion of the co-operative idea. 

\tfty plan: this shows how the site had already been divided into 2 straight lines of square plots. The variously 

aped spaces were used to create little open spaces (a variety of them) to avoid the monotony of 2 straight lines ofhoust 



‘What I did was talk with the client, ask the family what they wanted, 
what kind of buildings they would be happy in. If they were fairly 
orthodox I gave them a straightforward plan. If I thought they were 
more adventurous then I did an outlandish plan — a round one or a 
triangular plan. And I presented all three and left it to them to make 
the choice. If they had individual plots I am sure they would have 
selected the simple, unimaginative house, but because they were all 
together in a small colony they all picked the outrageous ones. Now 
there are circular houses, moon-shaped and heart-shaped houses.... but 
all in exposed brick.’ says Baker. 
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House for K.J. Mathew 

Vattiyorkavu, Trivandrum, 1983-85 

Among the houses at Vattiyorkavu this building has both the monumen- 
tal appeal of an outer street face and the intimacy of a personalized 
interior. Baker achieved this duality by rigorously working the functions 
into a predetermined geometry. 
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The shape of the hexagon is allowed to materialize in the centre of 
the house and rise above the outer symmetry of the single storey. But 
inside, the formality of the mass is concealed by Baker’s proverbial 
carving, realigning and adjusting space into bedrooms, storage and 
toilets. The double wall within the hexagon obscures the entrance and 
access to a secondary space, and makes for an organization that gives a 
significant focus to the geometry. 

The lower floor of the drum, which houses the drawing room, be- 
comes a meeting point for two households that stretch out as arms from 
the hexagon, the family areas below and bedrooms above; the adjoining 
single room and study apartment arc occupied by the visiting in-iaws. 
The car port splits this efficiently built apartment from the main house 
and ensures a certain privacy for both units. 
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House for C.T. Sukumaran 

Vattiyorkavu, Trivandrum, 1983-85 

Another house in Vattiyorkavu for a retired IAS officer and his wife, 





who is a dancer, has none of the grace and spiral curves of the original 
‘dancer’ house Baker had done for the Narayanans (p.110). Since the 
requirement is not determined by space for performance, the house 
acquires a more conventional disposition — one similar to the numerous 
round-houses Baker has built. 

Yet the purity of the circle is not maintained in this plan, and though 
the bedrooms are offshoots of the central living room, the circle has 
neither the axial formality and elevation of the Alexander home (p.101) 
nor the complementary adjacency of the circular court of the 
Vaidyanathans(p.98). The living room is merely a convenient ap- 
pendage of circulation, both on the ground floor as well as above. The 
lower rooms are entered through the living room, and a staircase within 
it leads to the bedrooms above. The importance of the circle is further 
diminished by cutting into it a flat slab serving as a terrace for the upper 
floor. 

The uncertainty in plan carries into the materials; and the house, 
constructed of brick, has been given a curving face-lift of stone masonry. 

There are obviously limits as to how much the questing conscience 
of an architect can influence a middle-class architectural morality. For 
clients with dubious but pervasive ideas on aesthetic appeal, Baker’s 
role as a catalyst cannot be comfortable. The application of facade 
elements on the structurally-restrained building has produced a stran- 
gely incongruous vanity. 
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House for P.K Sivanandan 

Vattiyorkavu, Trivandrum, 1983-85 

A curious Y-shaped house falls at the end of the street of the Vat- 
tiyorkavu colony* The shape has little to do with plot dimension or 
configuration but arises out of a requirement set by the owner. P.K. 
Sivanandan, a yoga enthusiast, needed a separate part of the house for 
his morning activities. Baker says, ‘Yoga is a way of life for him and in 
one upper wing the art is carried out in a room open on three-sides, 
above the car port, with a large triangular skylight fot the rising-sun 
worship 5 ; while study, and other states of mental transformation are 
practised in the enclosing corners of the same room, two adjacent nooks 
track the morning and evening sun. 1 

The arms of the Y-shaped house converge in a two-storeyed hexagon 
which, like the Mathew house(p.l40) up the same street, becomes the 
main living room. From here the family circulates — to the guest room 
and the kitchen below, and to the bedrooms and yoga wing above. 
Again, the hexagon, though central to the circulation of the house, is 
effectively protected by a double wall that conceals the stairs, storage 


yoga room above the car port 
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and passages of the house. A skylight splits the filler slab above the 
hexagon to provide light to the central space. 

The adaptability of many such houses to the client’s specific needs 
and requirements makes them unsuitable for occupation by anybody 
e lse; and change cannot be accommodated easily. Baker maintains that 
ihey are designed with the most democratic of personal choices, by and 
for the people who see it as their only and lasting architectural commit- 
ment. 
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House for T. Sukhman 

Vattiyorkavu, Trivandrum, 1983-85 

‘When I meet potential clients I always ask how much they intend to 
spend, and then work backwards to plan within that figure. But most 
people give me a sum smaller than they actually have in mind, which is 
fair enough. Prices might go up, or I underestimate. But sometimes they 
are just too cautious or “suspicious” so they tell me only half of what 
they actually have. So when the house is completed and handed over, 
they dash out and buy fancy fittings or add on a sun room or car port,’ 
says Baker. This leads to discrepancy between what the architect con- 
siders as a completed liveable house and how the owner alters this 
perception to his own personal taste in the course of his occupation. 

An illustration of this is found the Sukhman house, one of Baker’s 
better solutions dramatically altered to utilize the client’s real budget. 
After the family moved in, a number of additions were made, that ‘look 

the Sukhman house 
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a bit tacked on’, though obviously not enough to alter the original plan. 

One of the smallest houses in the colony, this was generated from an 
unusual plan, too compact for the large plot on which it is sited. The 
quality of tightness was a requirement of the client who was not keen 
on the sprawling garden house or the traditional courtyard house. 

The plan, consequently, reflects a certain spatial proxomity achieved 
as a result of the miniaturization. On the ground floor, the entry along 
a curved porch and circular stairwell lands one at the very focus of the 
convex ground floor wall — living, dining and kitchen, all lying in a simple 
gesture of physical and visual convenience. Upstairs, a similar show of 
constriction and eventual release is experienced in the snug landing, 
opening onto splaying bedrooms and a balcony. Baker’s skilful 
manipulation of the undulating rear is meant to contrast the narrowness 
of the entrance and the open view of the garden in the rear. 
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House for Lt. Col. John Jacob 

Ktdasekhanam, Trivandrum, 1988 

Funds were not so limited but slow in coming for the Jacob house, built 
on a long rectangular urban site somewhat narrow in breadth. Baker’s 
resolution of the client’s complex requirements and site constraints 
helped to generate, in the plan, a degree of spatial and elemental 
playfulness, a characteristic absent in the houses of his less fortunate 
clients. He says, ‘The Jacobs were one of my most helpful and accom- 




modating clients. They knew what they wanted, and they knew how to 
ease it out of me.’ The subtle mixing ol stone with brick, the overlapping 
of jali walls and window, the minor adjustments in the interior levels 
may not have been possible if the house had been built with the 
desperation of shelter. This is not to suggest that the Jacob house is 
pretentious, but merely that Baker has crafted a degree of personalized 
articulation into his regularly-used repertoire of architectural details. 

The unusual feature of the house is the use of random stone 
masonry which forms the plinth line in front, rises to sill level in the 
rear, where the floor line drops and becomes the retaining platform for 
the garden. It is to this, to the watery landscape so skilfully manoeuvred, 
that the house is oriented. Windows in bays and clerestories, frame the 
view out of varying arches on both floors. The dual function of the 
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House for Uma Devi 
UUoor, Trivandrum, 1989 


Uma Devi, an economist at the University, ‘wanted a place to do her 
writing and meet students and have enough guest space for her sister 
and father, both of whom spend time with her, and also her female guru 
next door. The female guru, of course, has twenty-four large wooden 
chests, Victorian almirahs of all the goods she has renounced.’ 



A number of university professors had formed a housing society 
which Uma Devi hastilyjoined. A large square tract of land was acquired 
and divided into plots, by the drawing of lots. She was unfortunately left 
with a ‘nasty little boggy place’ slicking out from the square like a handle 
on a saucepan, but which luckily fell opposite a Hindu temple complex 
and its stepped water tank. 

What had become a matter of personal embarassment to Uma Devi 
was deftly reversed by Baker into a source of genuine pride. If Uma Devi 
had felt cheated in the land deal, it was her colleagues who felt swindled 
after the house was built, for few among them could have imagined that 
the appropriation of muddy, water-logged ground could offer such a 
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substantial solution. 

The house falls along a narrow strip of land opposite the temple 
complex and forms a linear volume enclosing the reservoir. The unusual 
spread of the plan makes the house appear deceptively large but be- 
comes necessary because of the site configuration. 

The peculiar limitations of the site are used positively to provide 
additional exposure to the rooms. The study and living areas are 
oriented towards the water tank, and large window areas draw the air 
across its surface cooling the rooms through cross-ventilation. 

At the centre the two households come together, sharing a kitchen 
veranda on the ground, and a common terrace on the roof where 
skylights are inserted into its folded surface. Brick walls in both the wings 
are kept entirely exposed both inside and out, while an elaborate system 
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of internal shelving, study tables and seating arrangements is built into 
the walls. 


ffouse for Vinay Kumar 

fcunjavuzni, Trivandrum, 7990 

Vinay Kumar, an English teacher at Loyola college, had always found 
the family house that he inherited a bit too inconvenient and sprawling 
with dark and ill-ventilated rooms despite the plan’s unusual spread. 
The building, designed as a corridor house, had been planned quite 
unimaginatively without any consideration for privacy, family living and 
differentiation of work areas — the essential characteristics of a home. 
While the toilets and stores lined the front street edge, the bedrooms 
had no openings on any outside wall, the living room served only to 
connect another bedroom, and the study to the corridor. The overall 
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proposed plan 



plan had all the sensitivity and tenderness of bureaucratic house design. 

Faced with this scheme. Baker attempted to achieve a sense of home 
by redesigning and relocating each room according to its appropriate 
heirarchy. Bedrooms opened out with bay windows; the services spaces 
of kitchen-store-servant moved to the far end. Thus the house closed 
in upon itself around a central court, making the circulating corridor of 
the previous plan into a useful veranda. These changes, however, were 
accomplished with minimum demolition and with due regard to the 
established building bounds. 


Gate House for P.J. Joseph 

fodupuzha, Trivandrum, 1977 

A consciousness of security, the need to maintain a public image 
separate from the private reality became the calling for a guard house 
gate and garage complex that Baker designed for the former Chief 
Minister of Kerala, P.J. Joseph. 

P.J. Joseph lived in an old family home, designed by his grandfather, 
for several years before the family had any political aspirations. The 
family house was not designed ‘to cope with the crowds that would 
descend upon a minister at all hours of the day and night giving little 
peace and privacy to the family’. The architectural brief given to Baker 
was deceptively simple — a control point at the boundary of the present 
house for pedestrian callers, and a waiting area and a garage for the 
Minister’s cars. 

Baker’s active imagination and his sharp perception understood the 
nature of his client’s demand; his arch i tectural sensitivity crea ;ed a place 
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that goes beyond the mere provision of a covered area called for in the 
brief. Baker’s design, always infinitely more conscious of human needs 
than those of the automobile, proposed a traditional gate complex that 
incorporated spaces for the security staff and drivers as well as a cover 
for the Minister’s cars. 

The building is housed in a thickening of the boundary wall — a wall 
acquiring space for habitation, a tile roof for protection. The guard 
house, with built-in platforms, is shielded from view by the perforations 
otajali; and a driver’s room, similarly, with bath and veranda built above 
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a common meeting room, follow the wooden bracket construction of a 
traditional house. 

The complex makes a spatial statement of the need for security and 
suggests a place of arrival in a formal sequence to the house. 
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